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Number of Fares 


On Electric Lines 


|Only 93 Per Cent Tenderable | 


Falls 208 Million 


Net Loss of $1,488,024 
Shown for 176 Roads in 
Their Reports for 1931 
ToI. C. C. 





Trackage Is Reduced 
By Nearly 700 Miles 





Fewer Passenger Cars and 
Subsidiary Buses in Oper- 
ation, Causing Decline in 
Total Employment 


During the yeer 1931 the electric rail- | 


ways reporting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission carried 208,000,000 fewer pas- 
sengers than the year before and reduced 
the number of miles of road operated by 
almost 760, according to a_ tabula- 
tion made public by the Commission 
Oct. 28. 

The carriers, numbering 176 electric 
roads recorting to the Commission, had 
a net loss for 1931 of $1,488,024 compared 
with net income in 1930 of $10,673.664. 

Trackage Reduced 


The electric railways covered by the 
Commissicn’s tabulation had a total of 
8.276 miles of road operated in 1931 as 
against 8,958 the preceding year, a decline 
of 682 miles. 

The investment of the electric carriers 
in road and equipment fell off from a to- 


tal of $977,443,648 in 1930 to $903,723,484 | 


last year. 

The number of passengers carried by 
the electric roads during 1931 amounted 
to 512,523,380 compared with 120,712,586 


in 1930, a drop of 208,189,206, while pas- | 
senger revenues dropped $17,501,026 from | 


the 1930 total $85,676,664 to $68,175,638 
jin 1931. 
Current Assets Reduced 
Total current assets of the carriers in 
1931 aggregated $53,693,809 as against 
$67,562,441 the year before, while total 


current labilities amounted to $127,359,- | 


772 against $120,970,832 for the years 1931 
and 1930, respectively. 

The total corporate surplus in 1931 rep- 
resented a deficit of $82,700,228 compared 
with $60,499,560 the preceding year. 

Freight revenues declined from $31,161,- 
760 in 1930 to $23,719,315 last year, a drop | 
of $7,442,445. bl 

Employment on these reporting electric | 
carriers also showed a decrease during 
1931 compared with the year before, the | 
total pay roll last year being 31,473 as 
against 38,769 in 1930, a drop of 7296 
workers. 

Compensation Declines 

Compensation declined from $66,857,961 
in 1930 to $52,274,101, the tabulation 
showed. 

The reporting lines had a total of 679 
passenger buses in operation in 1931 as 
against 755 buses used the year before, 
while passenger cars totaled 6,804 as 
against 7,026 in 1930. 

In their passenger operations last year 
the reporting carriers covered a total of 
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Two Relief Loans 
Granted to States 


Page 6, 


Michigan and Tennessee Given 
Emergency Advances 


An emergency relief loan of $2,425,400 
to the State of Michigan, and another of 
$274,300 to the State of Tennessee, were 
announced Oct. 23 and 29 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

More than $2,000,000 of the loan to 
Michigan is for use in the city of De- 
troit, while the Tennessee fund is to go 
to 14 counties, tie Corporation said. The 
announccinents follow in full text: 

The R«construction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Michigan, has made available $2,425,490 
to meet current emergency relief needs in 
that State. 

Of this amount, $2,205,400 is to meet 
current emergency relief needs in the City 
of Detroit for ine period Oct. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1932, and $220,000 is to meet current 
emergency relief needs in the City of | 
Grand Rapids for the period Nov. 16, to: 
Dec. 31. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act) 
of 1932, with the understanding that every 
effort must be made by the two municj-} 
palities and the State of Michigan to meet} 
this emergency situation as soon as it is| 
possible for them to do so. | 

Community Chest Deficit 


On behalf of the City of Detroit it is; 
claimed that all local resources for relief 
have been exhausted. The only means ol | 
assistance from private funds is through} 
the Community Chest, which conducts a} 
campaign every year. It is pointed out, | 
however, that Community Chest funds in| 
the City of Detroit are devoted to insti- | 
tutional relief, and because of deficits dur-| 
ing the past two years it has not been| 
possible to obtain funds from this source | 
for relief outside of institutions. 

The Corporation likewise was informed 
that if the Community Chest funds did! 
not support these charitable institutions 
the individuals cared for by them neces- 
sarily would have to be provided for by 
the city through its relief program 

Supporting data with respect to Grand 
Rapids state that by Nov. 16 virtually all 
local funds for relief will be exhausted. | 
The city has issued the maximum amount 
of bonds for relief purposes allowed by 
law. 

These data also show that from Jan. 1) 
to Sept. 30 of this yeer expenditures for | 
direct relief and work relief in Grand! 
Rapids aggregated $1,014,058. During the| 
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| Less Cotten Ginned 
| And Grade Is Low 


| On Futures, According to 
Agriculture Department 


To cotton ginned in the United States 
this year up te Oct. 1 is smaller in 
/ amount, lower in grade, and shows vari- 


ations in staple length from that ginned|! 
up to the same date a year ago, and only | 


| 93 per cent of it is tenderable on futures 
contracts compared with 97 per cent last 


year, the Department of Agriculture stated | 


Oct. 28. 

Ginnings up to Oct. 1 were 4,835,904 
bales, compared with 5,410,400 bales for 
the same period of last year, according to 
census figures, the Department said. The 
| percentages under 7, inch in staple and 
over 1's inches this year are both higher 
than a year ago, it was stated. 

The Department's weekly report on the 
grade and staple of cotton ginned during 
\the week ended Oct. 22, issued the same 
day, shows a lower grade than for the 
| previous week with little change in staple. 
The Department's statement on ginnings 
| to Oct. 1 and the weekly report follow in 
| full text: 
| Cotton ginned up to Oct. 1 is lower in 
grade «nd somewhat different in staple 

{Continued on 
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Scrap Steel Trade 
Asks Anti-dumping 


Order by Treasury 
| cemsuisenbiiciidatenataedtscdielliniiads 
Sixty Per Cent of Steel Is 


| Made From the Reclaimed 
| Product, Says Spokesman 
| At Federal Inquiry 


The petition of the domestic steel in 
dustry for an antidumping order by the 
Treasury was supported Oct. 28 by the 
|Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel at a 
jhearing before Frank Dow, Acting Com- 
{missioner of Customs. Through its repre- 
| S€ ntative, the Institute declared that any 
;economic condition disturbing the domes- 
jtic iron and steel industry also affected 
{handlers of scrap. 

Benjamin Schwartz, director general of 
| the Institute, who was the only witness, ex- 
‘plained that there were no allegations of 
{dumping of scrap, but that the imports 
of the finished products had the effect 


lof reducing the scrap sales to the steel 


industry. 
Effect of Steel Imports 
Scrap constitutes about 60 per cent of 
the raw material of steel, Mr. Schwartz 
said, and he added that persistent im- 


|portation of finished products “naturally 


wears down our business.” “Anything that 
affects the iron and steel industry,” said 
Mr. Schwartz, “is of direct concern to us. 
We believe there has been dumping of 
imports, and it is directly to our interest 
to help protect against it.” 


Representatives of the Iron and Stee! | 
{ Institute; which is the domestic producers’ | 


organization, and the 
have been heard by the customs author- 
ities in their inquiry into dumping 
charges, and the testimony offered by Mr. 
Schwartz closes the case in so far as pub- 
lic hearings are concerned, according to 
Mr. Dow 
Study of Production Costs 

He explained that foreign agents of the 
Bureau of Customs are engaged in an in- 
vestigation into production costs, foreign 
selling prices and other pertinent data 
respecting iron and steel sales and there 
will be no ruling until the facts are re- 
ceived by the Bureau. 

The Iron@and Steel Institute had en- 
tered allegations of dumping which were 
denied Oct. 27 by the importers. The im- 
porters at the same time challenged the 
right of the Bureau of Customs and Col- 
lectors of Customs to require a penalty 
bond in an amount equal to 150 per cent 


importers already 


;of the value of the consignment against 
| which an order of suspected dumping is 
| outstanding. Whether the importers will 


make a test in court of the Bureau's pro- 
cedure on bonds was not disclosed at the 
hearing, although H. M. Wallace, their 
attorney, later stated they would not stand 
by idly. 

Mr. Schwartz told the Acting Commis- 
sioner at the hearing for the scrap dealers 
that the Institute represented about 90 
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Misrepresentation in Advertising 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, OCTOBER 


Entered 


31, 1932 





‘Campaign to Aid 
Business Upturn 


Makes Progress 


Application to Tariff Commis- 
sion Applies to All Prod- 
ucts in That Schedule 


‘ 
|\Central Banking and Indus-| AN 4FPLCATION for an increase in 


s Z the rate of duty on tooth brushes, toilet 
trial Committee Reports brushes, hair pencils and other brushes 
Development 


of Move-; by the American Brush Manufacturers As- 


By Brush M akers| 


| has just been filed with Tariff Commission 
ment for Sharing Work 


Mortgagees Helped 


sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The application includes “tooth brushes 
and other toilet brushes, thé handles or 
backs of which are composed wholly or in 
chief value of any product provided for in 
| Par. 31 of the Tariff Act of 1930; toilet 
| brushes ornamented, mounted, or fitted 





e . . 

To Obtain Financing 

with gold, silver or platinum, or wholly or 
| partly plated with gold, silver or platinum, 
whether or not enameled; other tooth 
brushes and other toilet brushes; all other 
brushes not specifically provided for; hair 
pencils in quills or otherwise.” 


Survey Shows Small Business 
Needs New Capital and Ef- 
forts Are Begun to Supply 
Funds 


\ Rae atiechacenae 

American N k 

Progress in reiieving distressing mort- merican etwor 

gagees, development of the ‘share-the- | e e 

| work” movement on a nationwide scale, | Of A h T d 

and substantial results in the effort to} Irs Ip ra € 

| extend capital expenditures by industries © 

| were reported by the Central Banking and L ] F 

} Industrial Committee in a summary of its | nes S oreseen 

| activities made public as of Oct. 31. | 

| The committee in the contral organiza- | ‘ 2 

tion set up by the district banking and| Admiral Moffett Says That 

industrial committees for each of the Fed- | > a ie } 

‘eral reserve bank districts as a result of} Navy Has Laid Foundation 

a conference called by President Hoover 

to coordinate and stimulate their work. For Development of New 
Need for New Capital | so cneenics 

| The committee reported that a survey | Means of 1 ransport 

|of the credit requirements of small busi- | 1. a de 

nesses showed the need was chiefly for | 


Chicago, Hil., Oct. 29.—Expressing the 


new capital rather than commercial credit. | hope that this country “will create a mer- | 


and that efforts are being made to find | 
this needed capital. Its statement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Henry M. Robinson, chairman, Central 
Banking and Industrial Committee to- 
day issued the following statement in 
outlining the progress of the work of his 
committee and associated projects: 

The mortgage situation both urban and 
farm, has been receiving particular at- 
tention recently from the Banking and 
Industrial Committees. 

Check on Deflation 

The Central Committee in Washington 
has pointed out to the district organiza- 
tions that deflation has not yet been ade- 
quately checked in this field, and steps to 
turn. the tide here would do much to pro- 
mote recovery. Most of the district com- | 
mittees have already responded to the call| Admiral Moffett expressed confidence 
that advisory groups be set up according | that upon the completion next Spring of 
to the needs of the various localities, to|the “Macon,” sister ship of the “Akron,’ 


chant marine of the air in the near future 
that will take our flag and our commerce 
/to all parts of the world,” Rear Admiral 
|W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department, in an ad- 
|dress today at the third annual Navy re- 
union of Naval Post, American Legion, 


said that the Navy has no intention or 
‘desire to build any more airships for 
| years to come. 

The Navy, he declared, has laid the 
foundation for a new industry and means 
of transportation in having “proved that 
;the operation of heavier-than-air craft 
with dirigibles is practicable.” 

Commercial Possibilities 


whom distressed farmers and home own- | the usefulness of this type of aircraft will) the biblical 
ers can take their problems for help and |} be demonstrated for commercial as well | more than half our entire 


advice. 

Often they need only be_ directed 
to the appropriate Government agency, 
whether it be the nearest Home Loan 


Bank or the nearest Federal Land Bank. 
Often there is consultation with the large 
private lending agencies, most of whom 
have shown their willingness to exhaust 
every alternative before resorting to fore- 
closure in every case where the borrower 
is honestly trying to meet his obligations. 
Action in Each District 

Experience shows that different phases 
of the problems are acute in different 
districts, and, therefore, emphasis has been 
placed not on the national action but on 
action inevery district to ensure complete 
coverage, Having no funds to lend, these 
mortgage committees conflict in no way 
with the various governmental relief agen- 
cies. On the contrary, they cooperate 
with them in the effort to supplement 
and expedite work. For example, 
in the Boston district, an advisory 
committee has _ just been set u 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Wilmot R. 
Evans. Eighty home owners appealed to 
it on the first day of its operation, and 
all but one, whose equity was completely 
wiped out, were helped. This committee 
is promoting similar groups in other cen- 
ters throughout the district. 


In the Second Federal Reserve District, | 
with the aid of the loan agency of the | 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a 
home mortgagé advisory committee has 
been established under the chairmanship 


of Frank A. Vanderlip, with subordinate | 


local committees formed or being formed 
throughout the area. 


Committee on Credits 
In the Cleveland, Dallas, and generally 
throughout the western districts, 
mortgage committees have been set up, 
composed of representatives of the farm- 
ers themselves, of the Federal Land Banks 
and B. & I. Committees. Through local 


groups these agencies are devoting their | 


efforts to help the farmers to help them- 
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Ended by Stipulation in 15 Cases 


I ISCONTINUANCE of misrepresenta- 
tions in advertising of certain me- 
dicinal products, paints and varnishes, 
toilet prepartions, barber and beauty 
supplies and other products and services 
has been agreéd to with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Commission amn- 
nounced Oct. 29 in a list of 15 stipuia- 
tions with business firms. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Various phases of lite are suggested 
by a greup of 15 stipulation proceedings 
made public today by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Among the different businesses af- 
fected by the agreements in the cases 
‘are the following: Rabbit breeding, 
stock remedies, electrical fixtures, ¢os- 
metics and beauiy suppiies, and medical 
products, 

In none of the instances is the name 
of the respondent made public, bui the 
facts in each case are as follows: 

926—Exaggeration of Earnings, De- 
Signed to Secure Purchasers.—A breeder 
of rabbits agrees to discontinue misrep- 
resenting the profits that may be ob- 
tained in the business of raising rabbits. 

927—Stock Remedies.—A manufacturer 
of an alleged remedy for an ailment 
common to cows, agrees to discontinue 
misrepresenting the therapeutic value 
of the product. 


928—Medicinal Products.—A distrib- 
utor of an alleged remedy for ailments 
of the stomach and iniestines, agrees to 
discontinue use of the word “Labora- 
tories” in firm name and in advertising 
in a manner to imply ownership or op- 
eration of a laboratory in which the 
product sold is compounded, when 
neither owning nor operating such a 
laboratory; and to discontinue  repre- 
senting that the product is a competent 
treatment for diseases of the stomach 
and intestines, when such is not the 
fact. 

929—Paints and Varnishes.—A manu- 
facturer of paints, lacquers, bronze 
powders, and stencils, agrees to discon- 
tinue use of the word “Aluminum” to 
products not composed in 
whole or in substantial part of alumi- 
num, in which latter case the word 
“Aluminum” is to be accompanied by a 
word or words in type equally con- 
spicuous, to the effect that the product 
is not composed entirely of aluminum. 

930--Transfer Pictures and Bronze 
Powder.—A distributor of transfer pic- 
tures, transfer adhesives, bronzing 
liquids, and bronze powders, agrees to 
discontinue the use of the word “Alumi- 


designate 
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farm | 


|as for naval purposes. 

| He further voiced the expectation thai 
|} with the passage of the 
|bill in the Senate at the next session of 
|Congress an airship of about 9,000,000 
| cubic feet will be built by some commer- 
\cial interests, “the pioneer ship of a fleet 
|that will continue this country’s lead in 
airships.” 
Recent Progress 

| Excerpts from Admiral Moffet’s address 
follow 
“Since there’s no use preaching prepared- 
| edness at this time, despite the world situ- 
{ation, some remarks about naval aviation 


today may interest you, its progress, and| 


also its lack of progress in some respects. 
Despite reduced appropriations we 
been able to make progress in aviation 
|during the past year, and I will mention 
{some of the items: 

“Steady progress in the power and ef- 


| ficiency of aircraft engines and an increase | 


lof from 15 to 30 per cent in their relia- 
| bility. 

“Development of a much lighter and 
more powerful airship engine to replace 
the German Maybachs now on our air- 
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Allotments Approved 
For Harbor Projects 





Allocations and Awards Made 
Public by War Department 


Allotments of funds totaling $1,970,000 
under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act for four rivers and harbors 
| projects and award of contracts for other 
construction, including inland waterway 
dredging and Army housing involving an 


expenditure of $813,574, were announced 
Oct. 28 by the Department of War. 
announcements follow in full text: 


ley, has approved the following allotment 
ot funds ‘Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act), for rivers and harbors: 

Missouri River, Kansas City 
mouth, $300,000; intracoastal 
from Jacksonville to Miami, 


to the 
waterway 
Fla. ‘(Lake 





|New York, $500,000; Green and Barren 
!rivers and Bear Creek, Kentucky, for lock 
}and dam construction, $970,000. 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, has approved the following con- 
tracts 

Blanck & Gargaro Co., 


Inc., Detroit, 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 





... of every article 
in this issue will be 
| found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


| Turn to Page 2 








McNary-Crosser | 


have ; 


The | 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur-} 


Worth section), $200,000; Niagara River, | 











Called Reserve of 


Economie Power 


|Life Companies’ 20 Billions 
| In Resources Are Element 
Of Strength in Business 
| Revival, Asserts Dr. Klein 


' 








Policies Now in Force 


Placed at 109 Billions 


| Three-fourths of the World’s 
Life Insurance Owned by 
| 68 Million Americans, He 
Says in Radio Address 


Thé $20,000,000,000 of assets of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, one of the 
mightiest “reservoirs of economic power” 
{and still largely unimpaired, is one of the 
|most vaiuable elements of economic 
| strength avaiiable in the “crucial effort” 


of attaining final recovery from the de- 





pression, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 


tary of Commerce, declared in an address 
Oct. 30 over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
| The 68,000,000 Americans with life in- 
| surance policies, totaling $109,000,000,000 in 
protection, own three-fourths of the 
world’s life insurance, Dr. Klein said. 
Permeated Evenly 
| “One of the great fatcors in the potency 
{of life insurance as a haven of reserve 
| strength for us right now,” the Assistant 
Secretary stated, “is the fact that it per- 
meates every class, 
calling in the land, from the humblest to 
' the highest.” 
| 


The tremendous benefit derived by the | 


country from insurance in a time of 
gravest trials is shown by the payment by 


insurance companies to beneficiaries and | 


living policyholders of sums totaling $2,- 

600,000,000 in 1931, it was pointed out. 
“Most certainly our burdens were made 

| lighter, our difficulties less severe because 


of that invaluable aid to our buying power | 


jand therefore to employment,” Dr. Klein 
| observed. 
More Than Half Insured 

The address follows in part: 

“With foresight comparable to that of 
seer, 68,000,000 Americans— 
population— 
| have accumulated a reserve fund in excess 
| of $20,000,000,000 now held by our life in- 
surance companies that gives us protection 
totaling no less than $109,000,000,000. 

“Just to show you what that last be- 
wildering figure means, it is equal to more 
than one-fourth of all our national wealth, 
a good deal more than the whole of our 
national income each year. And here is 
striking evidence of the amazing growth 
of insurance: That prodigious sum has, 
in the last 30 years, risen from $8,500,000.- 
|} 000 in 1900, to $109,000,000,.000 now; a 
thirteen-fold increase, as against a four- 
fold expansion in the same time of our 
national wealth and a population growth 
| of less than one-fold—62 per cent to be 
exact. 


Measure of Confidence 

“There you have the measure of our 
increasing national confidence in this 
great institution, a measure of its gigantic 
significance in our’ whole national 
economy. 

“And a most vital feature of this whole 
| phenomenon is that it has been developed, 


vate lives of our citizens on the part of 
our National Government, as is the case 
in so many foreign countries. American 
insurance is, on the contrary, an impres- 
| sive monument to the initiative and ca- 


provide for their own—our way of ful- 
filling that hallowed obligation which is as 
old as the venerated page of Holy Writ. 
Bulwark of Democracy 

“It is, therefore, a veritable bulwark of 
our democracy, a bulwark that is built up 
| from the broad base of the whole popu- 
| lation, not downward from the detached 
| heights of officialdom. Thus it repre- 
sents an embodiment of social security, 
which is by no means the least of its at- 
tributes in such periods of distress and 
widespreed uncertainty. 

“Our burdens of taxation are heavy in- 
| deed these days; their curtailment is ah- 
solutely indispensable—and that goes for 
State and local tax which account for 71 
per cent of that burden, as well as for 
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‘Decline in Wage 





1 TV (AGE declines for women have ap- 

proximated an average of 30 per 

cent within a year in numerous manu- 

facturing industries throughout the Na- 

| tion, according to information made 

| available Oct. 29 by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. 

While no comprehensive Nation-wide 

data on women's earnings at the pres- 

ent time or their wage decreases during 


the depression are available, the Bureau 
pointed out, certain representative wage 
figures furnished by several sources give 
a fairly significant picture along these 
lines. The following additional informa- 
tion was provided: 

According to reports by the National 
Industrial Conference Board the aver- 
age weekly earnings for women in 25 
manufacturing industries throughout 
b the country were $10.70 in June 1932. 
| This average was 29.5 per cent less 
| than the average for June 1931 and 40.1 
| per cent less than the average for June 


1929. 

The New York State Department of 
of Labor reported the average weckly 
| earnings for women in manufacturing 


as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


every group, every | 


not by paternalistic intrusion into the pri- | 


pacity of our citizenvy to look after and | 


industries in that State to be $12.88 for 
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‘Committee Named by Secretary | 


Types of Construction 


| Chapin to Deal With New | 
| 


PPOINTMENT of a committee to in- 
vestigate new wood 


methods was announced Oct. 30 by the 


Secretary of Commerce, Roy D. Chapin:| 


Engineers, architects, builders and con-| 
tractors make up the committee, and im-! 
proved building practices an deconomies 
are foreseen from its work. The announce- 
| ment follows in full text: | 

Improved building practices, supple-| 
mented by important economies in wood | 
construction costs, are foreseen by the Sec- | 
retary of Commerce, Roy D. Chapin, who 
today (Oct. 30) 
ment of a construction committee. 

This committee, composed of 14 nation- 
; ally known engineers, architects, builders 
and contractors, will deal with new wood 





construction methods. Maj. H. S. Bennion, | 


director of engineering, National Electric 
Light Association, New York City, is the 
chairman of this body which will cooperate 
with governmental agencies in applying 
these new construction systems to Ameri- 
can conditions. 

During and since the war engineers in 


various parts of the world have developed | 


entirely new principles of wood construc- 
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Fessdend Taxition 
In Central Southwest 
— Gained 161 Per Cent 


Percentage Increase, 1913- 


| Of States, According to 
Agriculture Department 


West-South-Central States — Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana—in- 
creased 161 per cent between 1913 and 
1930, the largest increase for any of the 
five regions on which the Department of 
Agriculture has reported thus far, accord- 
ing to a statement, Oct, 28, by the De- 
| partment, 


For Mississippi, which is not included 
in the group byt for which figures have 


now become available, the increase in the 


same period was 294 per cent, the Depart- 
ment said. 
Actual Payments Small 

Despite the percentage increase, the De- 
pariment. explained, the actual taxes in 
cents per acre for 1930 were less in the 
;group of four States than in any of the 
other regions studied. 
lows in full text: 

Farm taxes per acre in the west-south- 
central States — Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Louisiana—were from 98 per 
cent to 196 per cent higher in 1930 than 
in 1913, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, reporting the results of a survey. 

An increase of 161 per cent for the four 
States combined is the largesi regional in- 
crease thus far recorded by the Bureau 
in a series of reports covering five geo- 
graphic divisions. Actual taxes, in cents 
per acre, however, were much less in these 
States in 1930 than in any other region 
for which reports have been issued. 

294 Per Cent Gain in Mississippi 

Corresponding figures for Mississippi, 
also available, show greater increases than 
those for any of the four west-south- 
central States. Average’ Mississippi farm 
real estate taxes were 16 cents an acre in 
1913; by 1920 they had risen to 50 cents 

There were downward movements be- 
tween 1920 and 1921, between 1924 and 
1926 and Letween 1929 and 1930, but the 
general movement for the decade of the 
jtwenties was sharply upward. 
the tax per acre stood at 67 cents, and in 
1930 was down to 64 cents, at which figure 
it was 294 per cent more than in 1913. 


Tax Increase in Texas 

The record for Louisiana shows an ad- 
vance from 18 cents an acre in 1913 to 55 
cents in 1920, and a fluctuating movement 
thereafter between 47 cents in 1922 and 58 
cents in 1929. The tax was 57 cents an 
acre in 1930, or 228 per cent more than 
in 1913. 


In Texas, the average tax was 8 cents 


an acre in 1913 and climbed steadily up- 
ward to 23 cents an acre by 1930—an in- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


s for Women 


Averages 30 Per Cent in Year 


t 

+ June 1932, a decrease of 19.2 per cent 
from the June 1931 average and a 30.1 
per cent decrease from the June 1929 
average. 

The Illinois State Department of La- 
bor reported the average weekly earn- 
ings of women in all industries in that 
State to be $14.51, a decrease of 17.2 
per cent from the average for June 1931 
and a decrease of 23.9 per cent from 
the average for June 1929. The June 
1932 average for women in all manu- 
facturing was $11.52, which was 25.7 
per cent less than the June 1931 average 
and 35.2 per cent less than the June 
1929 average : 

Women in the clothing industries in 
Illinois were particularly hard hit, show- 
ing @ weekly average of only $8.02 in 
June 1932, or a 43.1 per cent decline 
during the preceding year. In New 
York, the average for women in the 
clothing industries was $13.60, with a 
22.9 per cent drop for the year. 

The Illinois food industries showed 
for June 1932 a weekly average for 
women of 12.72, a 29.4 per cent decline 
during the year. In New York focd 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4] | 


construction | 


announced the appoint- | 


30, Largest for Any Group | 


Taxes per acre on farms in the four) 


The statement fol- | 


In 1929, | 


Higher Duty Asked 'Tisnrance Assets Methods of Building Further Advance 
- With Wood Studied | 


In Employment Is 
Shown for Month 


Upward Trend in Operating 
Time as Well as in the 
Number Working Noted 
In Some Industries 


| 


Improvement Found 
In Textile Industries 


Shoe Factories, Shipbuilding, 
| And Coal Mining Are Among 
Other Lines Which Record 
Expansion for September 


A further expansion in the volume of 
employment took place throughout the 
{country during September, with an up- 
ward trend in operating time, as well as 
in numbers engaged, in many manufac- 
turing establishments, the United States 
| Employment Service, Department of La- 
bor, anncunced as of Oct. 31 in its Sep- 
| tember Industrial Employment Informa- 
| tion Bulietin. 

The bulletin reviews employment condi- 
ltions in the 48 States and the District of 
| Columbia. It follows in full text: 

j Gain in Textile Industry 

The United States Employment Service 
'in presenting the September issue of its 
Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin reveals a further expansion in the 
volume of employment throughout the 
country. A careful analysis of the various 


State reports shows an upward trend in 
| operating time, as well as in numbers en- 
gaged, in many manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The textile industry, which has been 
steadily improving its position during the 
past six weeks, provided employment for 
‘many hundreds of additional workers, 
while the mills producing rayon, woolen 
goods, silk products, hosiery, and men’s 
and women's clothing stepped up produc- 


tion schedules, and departmental over- 
time was reported in a number of in- 
stances. 


Improvement in Coal Mines 


Satisfactory operations prevailed in most 
of the leather boot and shee factories and 
in a few localities these establishments 
increased their forces. The majority of 
the shipbuilding yards kept large numbers 
of mechanics engaged. 

The improvement of conditions in the 
coal regions, especially bituminous, brought 
about the reopening of quite a number of 
mines that had been closed for some 
months past and the recall to work of 
several thousand miners. Operations and 
employment remained far below normal 
in the iron and steel industry as a whole; 
however, a turn for the better was noted 
toward the close of September in certain 
iron and steel centers of the country where 
many men were notified to return to work, 

Freight Movement Increases 

Increased movement of freight on seve 
eral rail systems resulted in increased eme- 
ployment in the railroad shops. The auto- 
mobile and rubber-tire industries generally 
reported part-time schedules with cure 
tailed forces engaged. This was also true 
of many othér manufacturing establish- 
ments and because of this unemployment 
remained a factor. 

Under the stimulus of funds made availe 
able by the Emergency Relief and Cone 
struction Act, there was a considerable 
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Chances of Attending 
College Increasing 








| Ratio Is Now 1 in 6, Office of 


“ducation Asserts 


The chances of a boy or girl going to 
| college, which were only one in 33 in 1900, 
|have increased until now they are one in 
|six, the Federal Office of Education stated 
|; Oct. 29 in announcing the observance of 
| American Education Week Nov. 7-13. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Twenty-three of every 1,000 adult Amer- 
icans are college graduates. 

One hundred twenty-five of every 1,000 
jare high-school graduates. 

These statements from the Federal 
Office of Education accompany many 
others and the announcement that Amer- 
ican Education Week will be observed this 
year throughout the United States from 
Nov. 7 to 13. Other pertinent facts on 
}education in the United States reported 
| are: 
| The chances of a boy or girl going 
high school, which were only 1 in 25 
| 1890 are now 1 in 2. 

Then chances of a boy or girl going to 
| college, which were only 1 in 33 in 1900 
lare now 1 in 6 

One of every 4 Americans attened 
| some kind of school during the past year. 

Of every 1,000 pupils in fifth grade, 610 
|enter high school, 260 graduate from 
high school, 160 enter college and 50 grad- 
| uate from college. 

Ten cents per day paid by every person 
of voting age in the United States would 
pay the entire bill for public education: 
Per year for each child: Elementary, cur- 
rent expense, $67,82; high school, $144.03; 

| college and univerity, $500. 

Costs per school day per child in public 
elementary school: 39 cents; in high 

} school: 80.9 cents. 

Costs per hour per child in public ele- 
|mentary school, 7.8 cents; in high school, 
16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class (average of 39 
elementary pupils) $3.04; (average of 25 
high-school pupil) $4. Of these costs 


to 
in 





75 per cent is for providing instruction 
by trained teachers and supervisors. 

The above facts have been brought to- 
gcther largely from statistics collected on 
a nation-wide scale by the Office of Ede 
ucation in Washington, D. C 
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On Life Span of 


Sun Considered 


Smithsonian Institution in} 


Annual Report Says That 
Existence May Be Shorter | 
Than Astronomy Believes 


The life of the sum may be only a hun- 
dredth part of the immense span assured 
it by the more optimistic astronomers. 

The possibility of a much shorter exi- 
stence is explained by Thodore Dunham, 
Jr., noted American astronomer, in the 
annual report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion issued Oct. 29. 

It all depends, he explains, on the real 
source of the immense supply of heat and 
light which is being sent out into space, 
and upon which all possibility of life on 
earth depends. 

“Geologists tell us,” he says, “that the 
earth must have been here for at least 
a thousand million years. But there are} 
various astronomical arguments which 
lead us to believe that the stars have ages 
even a thousand tirhes as great as this. 


Source of Sun’s Energy 


“No source of energy with which we are | }} 


familiar could provide so much heat for | 


so long a time. Simple cooling would last | || 


only a short time. The burning of hydro- | 


gen and oxygen would not last the sun} 
more than one-tenth of the lifetime of our | 4) 


earth. Radium has been suggested. If 


the sun were made of pure radium, it would if) 
give out as much heat as the sun has given ||| 


out since the earth was started, but it 
would be very unequally distributed over | 
this period of time. For 2,000 years the) 
sun would shine with a furious heat and 
then rapidly cool and become invisible. | 

“Only two possibilities remain. The first | 


is that matter itself is being transformed || 
nto radiant energy deep in. the stars. If 


this is the source of the sun’s heat, we can 
calculate on the theory of relativity that | 
the sun could well stand this loss and go 
on shining for several million years to) 
come. 
Comparative Life of Stars | 

‘The other possibility is that the stars 
were once composed entirely of hydrogen | 
and that the atoms of hydrogen are unit-| 


ing to build up the heavier atoms of other | 


elements. In the process of becoming thus ||} 
tightly packed a small but definite fraction | |) 


of the mass must be lost and its equivalent | 
must appear as energy. If this is the 
sources of stellar energy the life of a star | 
is 100 times shorter than if there were 
complete annihilation of matter.” | 

Sinanthropus, the recently discovered 


Peking man, is declared by Prof. G. Elliott | |} 


Smith, celebrated British anatomist, to | 
have been the most primitive member of | 
the human family of which skeletal re-| 
mains have been found. 

While geological evidence shows that | 
Sinanthropus must have lived early in 
the Pleistocence, or ice-age, period, ana- | 
tomical study of the remains, Prof. Smith | 
says in an article in the annual report, 
shows this creature to have been more | 
generalized and probably closer to the | 
main line of descent of modern man than 
either Pithecanthropus erectus, the Java 
man, or the “dawn man,” Eoanthropus, 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


cussed by Senior 
Milk Sanitation, 
Health. 


Repo} 
Oct. 1 made by Department of Agriculture. 


| Savin; 
ment © 
mation by Department of Agriculture. 


of 30 per cent effected by curtail 


Increase of 161 per cent in taxation of 
farm lands of Central Southwest largest for 
any group of States, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Farm cooperatives now in existence found 
in excess of 12,000 by Farm Board. 
’ Page 3, col. 6 


Aviation 


Cairo and Cape of Good Hope. 


Page 6, col. 2 


American airship merchant marine. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


relief loans to Michigan and Tennessee. 


Changes in status of State banks. 


Business trends mixed in Kansas City Dis- 
trict, says Reserve Bank, 
Page 7, col. 7 


Congress 


Campaign expenditures reported to House 
of Representatives. 
Page 3, col. 2 


' . 
Construction 


Investigation of mechanical properties of 
structural metals outlined by Assistant to 
Director of National Bureau of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Shipbuilding at lowest point in 50 years, 
says Bepartment of Commerce. 

‘i Page 3, col. 6 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants 
relief loans to Michigan and Tennessee. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
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Customs 
Scrap iron industry seeks dumping order 

against steel. 
Page 1, col. 2 


. 
Education 
Government publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
State publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Chances of boy or girl going to college in- 
creasing, says Offce of Education in an- 
nouncing American Education Week. 
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Engineering 
Use of national geodetic surveys as basis 
of mapping of streets and plots of cities is 


Improvement in Volume of Employment 
Is Shown in Some Industries for Month | 
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- SS 


Purchase of milk by quality grading dis- 
pierion of Bureau of 
w York Department of 


Page 8, col. 6 
rt on cotton ginning operations to 


Page 1, col. 2 
distribution of agricultural infor- 


Page 2, col. 7 


Page 1, col. 6 


New airports to be built on route between | 


Admiral Moffett foresees development of | 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants | 


Page 1, col. 1 


Page 7, col. 7 


Page 1, col. 1} 





discussed by Chief of Division of Geodesy, 
Federal Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Page 8, col. 5 
Allocations for rivers and harbors projects 
approved, by War Department. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Tendency shown for continuation of pupils 
jin high schools, says Education Office. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Exporting and Importing 


Scrap iron industry seeks dumping order 
| against steel. 


Higher duty asked by brush poetry. 


Removal of embargo on import of slide 
fasteners urged to protect leather goods 
makers from excessive prices. 

Page 3, col. 1 


‘Federal Courts 


trict from selling securities held void for 
|} want of jurisdiction; Guaranty Trust Co. of 
| New York v. Fentress et al., Receivers; Cir- 
; cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 


cuit, 


Fish 


Use of narcotic to induce relaxation of 


Page 4, col. 2 


ready means to open oyster to permit ex- 
| traction of meat for market discussed by 
| Aquatic Biologist and Director of Station 
| of Federal Bureau of Fisheries. 


Foreign Relations 


Continuation of full 
special commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 

Page 4, col. 5 


Forest Products 


Secretary Chapin names 
study new methods of wood construction. 
| Page 1, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


Central Banking and Industrial Committe 


ness recovery, 
Page 1, cbl. 3 
Weekly review of domestic business by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 5 


Weekly Survey of World Trade’ levued by 
the Department of Commerce. | 
Page 6, col. 3 | 

Business trends mixed in Kansas City Dis- | 
trict, says Reserve Bank. | 
Page 7, col. 7 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Insurance 


Insurer not required to compromise claim, 
_ Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
rules. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Lloyd insurers held subject to reserve stat- 
ute in Florida. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Life insurance assets called reserve of eco- 
nomic power by Dr. Julius Klein. 

Page 1, col, 5 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Iron and Steel 


Scrap iron industry seeks dumping order 
against steel. 
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Orders of Federal tourt in receivership | 
proceedings enjoining pledgee in other dis- | 


muscles holding oyster shells together as | 


Page 8, col. 1 | 


text of report of | 


committee to | 


| 
| reports progress in efforts to stimulate busi- | 


| Page 1, col. 1 


Page 7, col. 5! Radio 


-| Commission show. 


| tation 


Labor 
Average decline of 30 per cent in wages for 
; women is noted in year. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Further improvement in employment 
shown in September, according to monthly 
review by the Employment Service. 


nual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Shipping 
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In a study of problem of employment for 
subnormal persons, Children’s Bureau finds 
they are not debarred from becoming self- 
supporting. 


Page 3. col, 2 
| Five-day week proving popular e England, 


age 1, col. 4 says Women's Bureau. 


Page 5, col. 2 


'Leather and Its Products 


| Czech shoe company to build factory in 
| England. 


Page 2, col, 6 
Removal of embargo on import of slide 


| fasteners urged to protect leather goods 
| makers from excessive prices. 


| Page 3, col. 1 
/ 
Motor Transport 
Pennsylvania’s new law on truck registra- 


| tions explained in controversy over reciproc- 
| ity with New Jersey. 


Page 5, col. 2 


| National Defense 


| Admiral Moffett foresees development of 
| American airship merchant marine. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
hears arguments involving its right to pro- 
ration oil production on other than per- 
centage basis. 


Page 5, col. 1 


Pennsylvania checks gasoline moved across 
Pennsylvania-Ohio border. 
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Production Statistics 


Greeting cards worth $27,000,000 manufac- 
tured in year. 


Public Utilities 


Number of fares on electric lines falls 
$208.000,000, reports to Interstate Commerce 
Commission show. 
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Earnings of Columbia Engineering and 
Management Corporation described at Trade 
Commscies inquiry into power and gas | 
u es. 
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Decisions handed down by Federal Radio 
Commission. 


Page 6, col. 5 


Railroads 


Railway rate and finance decisions and 
examiners’ reports announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 7 
Number of fares on electric lines falls 
$208,000,000, reports to Interstate Commerce 


Page 1, col. 1 
Utah adopts standards for signs and sig- 
nals at railroad grade crossings. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Nebraska orders carriers to pay reparation 
on livestock shipments on which switching 
charges were not absorbed by railroads. 
Page 6, col, 7 





departments employed 
hundred additional men. 
Employment in the coal mines 
creased and about 25 mines resumed op- 
erations, providing employment for ap- 


| proximately 3,000 additional miners over 
} the previous month. 


Activities in the oil 


approved by War Department. 


says 


Scientific Research 


» » » 


Span of life of the sun discussed in an- 
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Allocations for rivers and harbors projects 


Page 1, col, 4 

Shipbuilding at lowest point in 50 years, 
partment of Commerce. 
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Largest in Country, Says 
Commerce Department 


A shoe-manufacturing plant covering 


| to reports received in the Commerce De- 


in- | 


Social Welfare j 


Community responsibility for relief of dis- 
tress and caring for unemployed discussed 
by Secretary of New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission. 

Page 8, col. 3 


State Courts 


Insurer not required to compromise claim, 
atts. Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
rules, 


Pave 5, col. 4 


State Finance 


Sound foundation of State finances of 
Nebraska discussed by Nebraska Tax Com- 
missioner. 


Tariff 


Higher duty asked by brush industry. 
Page 1, col, 4 
Removal of embargo on import of slide 
fasteners urged to protect leather goods 
makers from excessive prices. 
Page 3, col. 1 
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Taxation 


Counties in Illinois may use gas tax funds 


| for relief purposes, Attorney General's office 


rules. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Municipal and tax officers associations in 


| Maine vote for merger of organizations. 


Page 4, col. 1 
Alabama Tax Commission shows applica- 
bility of income tax, which is contingent 
on ratification of proposed constitutional 
amendment. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Pennsylvania checks gasoline moved across 
Pennsylvania-Ohio border, 
Page 4, col, 1 
Decisions promuigated by Board of Tax 
Appeals summarized. 
Page 4. col. 7 
Increase of 161 per cent in taxation of 
farm lands of Central Southwest largest for 
any group of States, according to part- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Trade Practices 


Fifteen stipulations on misbranding ac- 
cepted by business concerns, says Federal 
Trade Commission. 


t= 1, col. 2 
Hearings scheduled by Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Page 6, col. 2 


Waterways 
Allocations for rivers and harbors projects 
approved by War Department. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


New Jersey Compensation Act held not to 
provide relief to insurer where recovery ex- 
— compensation is obtained from third 
party. 

Page 5. col. 5 

Compensation denied in North Carolina 
for loss of blind eyeball. 

Page 5, col. 1 


noted in railroad, car-repair forces. 
~ > > 


|ment thioughout September. 


| partment’s Shoe Division, The proposed | 
works will be the largest of its kind in the | 
| country and will take in every branch of | 
| the leather trade. The site of the factory | 
| was purchased last March by Thomas | 
| Bata, founder and head of the Bata or- | 
ganization, who was killed a short time 
j}ago in an airplane accident at Zlin, | 
| Czechoslovakia. 
| It is intended, according to reports, to | 
| recruit locally all employes, with the ex- | 
| ception of a few skilled workers from the 
|Bata plant at Zlin. Arrangements are 
|] | now being made to send 100 boys to the 
\|}| parent organization to receive instruc- 
| | tions, so that they will be able to assume | 
|important positions in the English fac- 
| tory within a few years.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 





| Michigan Is Granted | 


| Emergency Loan for | 
|| Relief in Two Cities 


| Advance in Excess of 2 Mil- 
lions for Detroit and 
Grand Rapids Made by Fi- 





nance Corporation | 


‘Continued from Page 1.) 
calendar year 1931 the total amount ex- 
pended for relief was $859,268. 

Funds made available for relief in the 
State of Michigan, including the City of 
| Detroit, by action heretofore taken by the 
Corporation aggregate $2:156,000. 


|}; Upon application of the Governor of 


Tennessee the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation today made available $274,300 
to meet current emergency relief needs in 
14 counties of tiat State for the period 
November 1 to December 31, 1932. 

These funds aie made available under 
| Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 


|}| Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 


| 1932 with the understanding that the re- 
sponsibility of the local comunities and the 
State of Tennessee to make every effort | 
|to develop their resources to provide re- 
| lief is not in any way diminished. 
Supporting date, state that during the | 
first seven months of 1932 approximately 
$400,000 were expended for relief in these 





Connecticut.—The industrial employ- 
;ment situation showed further improve- 


Overtime 
|schedules were reported in some of the 


counties. The estimated amount required 
|for November and December is $330,293, | 


several|engaged. Seasonal additions also were |! Which £55,993 are available from local 


scurces. During the calendar year 1931 | 
approximately $557,000 were expended for 
| relief. 

In support of nis application, the Gov- 
|ernor stated that the funds made available | 
will, insofar as possible, be expended for | 
work relief. 


| prehensive sense. 


|of the results of basic research. 
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eet Savings Effected 
! t e e e 
J So Bune *8elTy Ty Distribution of 


New Plant in England Will Be | 


‘Farm Information 


20s isseminating Data 
600 acres will be erected soon by the |C® t of D ad 


Czechoslovakian Bata Shoe Company at | 
|East Tilbury, Essex, England, according | 


Reduced 30 Per Cent by 
Curtailing Service of Ag- 
riculture Department 


The Officé of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has effected a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent in the cost of dissemi- 
nating agricultural information, although 
as many as 1,000,000 inquiries a month 
reach the Washington, D. C., office alone 
and are answered, and 25,990,752 publica- 
tions were distributed, according to the 
annual report of the office for the last 


fiscal year, made Oct. 28. 


The practice of sending out free pam- 
phlets has been severely curtailed in the 
economy effort, the office said, and those 
desirous of the pamphlets have been en- 
couraged to buy them from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

New Method Proposed 

The Director of Information has sug- 
gested that a new method be adopted for 
payment for Department pamphlets, in- 
volving sale by the post offices of different- 
colored cards for 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 cents, 
the purchaser merely signing his name 
and giving the name and number of the 
publication he desires. Excerpts from the 
annual report. follow: 

A 30 per cent reduction in the cost of 
disseminating agricultural information is 
resulting from new policies put into ef- 
feet during the latter part of the fiscal 
year 1932. At the same time, every effort 
is being made to perform a fundamental 
function of the department, set forth in 


| the Organic Act of 1862, to diffuse useful 


information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and com- 
The job is not to publi- 
cize the department as an_ institution. 
Rather, it is to give wide distribution to 
unbiased, socially and economically useful 
facts. Only so far as knowledge gained in 
the department is disseminated and ap- 
plied is the existence of the institution 
justified. : 
Results to Be Made Public 


In accordance with the specific mandate 


|of the Organic Act the department will, 


of course, continue to publish technical 
bulletins that constitute an original record 
It is 
obliged to continue publishing popular 
bulletins for farmers and home makers to 
help them control pests, reduce production 
costs, improve the quality of their prod- 
ucts, adjust production to demand, and 
better their living standards, Likewise, 
the department will continue its impar- 


| tial service. to the public through press 


and radio channels. 

The most sign.ficant change in policy 
to effect economy is a swinging away from 
the traditional and justified practice of 
supplying free copies of bulletins to those 
desiring them. The new policy greatly 
restirets free distribution and encourages 
farmers, housewives, scientists, and others 
to purchase publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

The nermal demand for publications 
increased during the year, partly because 


found in England. 
Direct Line of Descent 
Both these early members of the human 
family, he points out, may actually have. 


increase in the volume of highway and knitting mills increased and several es- — Seulen ies SS 
: i which provided em-| tablishments stepped up working scedules . e ra " 
ange eee d ee men: | 0@y and night shifts. The harvesting | the lumber mills, iron foundries, glass | 
ployment for thousands 0 ‘land ginning cf cotton absorbed « large | factories, and woodworking plants. 


The Governor expects that,| persons with reduced incomes or out of 
insofar as possible, funds for direct relief |employment wanted helpful information. 
will be provided !ocally. | Farmers turned to the Department for 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | published information on new or more 


textile mills, hat factories, and other man- 
ufacturing establishments. Concerns re- 
|porting normal activities and increased | 
employment included those producing rub- 


preceded Sinanthropus in time, but they | 


33 States reported over 260,000 men en-| 
diverged more from the main stem while gaged on this type of work alone, and) 


the Peking man remained close to the di-| many new contracts were let during the 


‘rect line of descent. 
' “His characters,” he says, “are more gen- 


teralized, some of them distinctly reminis- | ' ; 
jeent of man’s simian ancestry and others | various sections continued to employ large 


trangely foreshadowing the 
isapiens. In other words, Sinanthropus en- 
jables us to picture the qualities of the 
original members of the human family by 
revealing a type which, though human, 
-was curiously apelike, and obviously close 
to the main line of descent of modern 
man.” 

Living organisms, including man, chemi- 
cally may be perpetuations of various 
stages of the primeval ocean in which life 
had its beginning. 

The thesis is advanced by H. S. Halcro 
Wardlaw, Australian biologist, in the an- 
nual report. 
essential parts of its original chemica] en- 


course of the month. 


Federal building projects under way in) 


ng tf qualities | forces of skilled laborers, but private and) 
hitherto regarded as distinctive of Homo | commercial building remained at a OW metal mining during September, with an 


level. The harvesting of Fall crops and 


activities in the fruit and vegetable pack-| 
{ing houses employed many 
women, while the harvesting of the beet 


men and 


and cane sugar crops, which started the 


latter part of September, absorbed thou- | 


| sands of people in both the fields and the 


sugar factories. 
+ 2 ¢ 


Alabama.—Although there was some im- 


provement in the employment situation | 
|to secure a greater 


throughout the State during September, 


Life, he believes, has carried due chiefly to Government building proj- 


ects, a large surplus of skilled and un- 


number of people. 
operations in the cottonseed oil mills fur- 
nished employment for many workers. 


|The supply of agricultural help exceeded 


requirements. 
++ + 
Arizona.—An upward trend was noted in 
highway construction, agriculture, and 


ample supply of labor available to meet 
requireemnts. The volume of highway 


employment materially increased, and ap- 
proximately 2,900 men were engaged on 
Federal and Federal-aid State projects, 


representing an increase of nearly 1,500) 
}over August. 


Many additional contracts were let, with 


{construction work to start within the next 


30 days. The adoption of a 30-hour week, 
work spread, will 
greatly relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion in many districts. Agricultural em- 
ployment showed a seasonal increase, more 


The resumption of | 


;}employment for about 300 men; however, 
| highway projects soon to start, at cost of 
|approximately $4,000,000, will offer em- 


| ployment to approximately 5,000 laborers. | 
|An additional Contract valued at $1,000,- | 


000 to be awarded by the Government for 

| work along the Mississippi River will en- 

gage about 5,000 men. Through the efforts 

(of the unemployment relief committees in 

a number of ciiies, temporary employment 

was provided for several thousand persons, 
+ + = 


California.—While some improvement in 
the demand for certain classes of labor 
was apparent throughout September, a 
large surplus of skilled and unskilled 
workers prevailed. A slight change in 
the industrial situation was reported and, 
although operating schedules. continued 
curtailed, forces in many establishments 
were increased to some extent. Among 
major industries reporting an improve- 


State highway construction provided | 


ber goods, rayon, cotton goods, typewriter | 
supplies, underwear, metal goods, tobacco, | 
wood cabinets, brass goods, clothing and 
clocks. Satisfactory schedules prevailed 
in many plants, including the cigar fac- 
tories, maileable-iron shops, furniture fac- 
tories, and builders’ hardware houses. Cur- 
| tailed schedules continued in quite a num- 
ber of plants; however, some increase to | 
forces was made in many establishments, | 
|Only a few concerns reported reductions 
|in either schedules or forces. The rail- 
road shops continued on a fairly satis- 
|factory basis. Highway construction 
| Valued at approximately $1,400,000 em- 
ployed nearly 2,000 men, an increase of | 
| about 600 men, during September. New 
;contracts to cost approximately $364,000 
| are to be let in October. Building con- 
; tinued below norma! and a large surplus 
| of these workers prefailed. Few municipal 
| or utility projects were reported. There 
| was some demand for farm help, which | 
| was quickly supplied. 


{ 





current emergency relief in other political 
subdivisions of Tennesese. 
Greeting Cards Worth 

27 Millions Made in Year 


Greeting cards worth $27,566,053 were 
manufactured last year by 791 American 


| establishments, according to information 
|from the Census of Manufactures made 


available as of Oct. 31. Comparable fig- 


|ures for earlier years are not to be ob- 


tained. The book and job printing and 
publishing industry accounted for. cards 
worth $15,243,080, and other industries for 
the remaining $12,322,973. 


| has heretofore made available $193,236 for profitable crops. 


Increase in Correspondence 


There was an increase of almost 100 per 
cent in tne number of letters received by 
the division of publications during the 
year The total distribution of publica- 
tions was 25,990,752, including more than 


| 14,500,000 farmers’ bulletins; in addition, 


‘ 


7,643,675 lists of publications were dis- 
tributed to promote economy by holding 
requests to bulletins actually needed. Bul- 
ietins were not sent out promiscuously; 
on the contrary, fully 95 per cent were 
mailed only in response to definite re- 
quests. At the end of the fiscal year 
there were in stock 1,844,757 fewer copies 
- = ous of publications than on July 
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“vironment with it through the long ages skilled labor prevailed. There was some 
“since the first single-celled form appeared. | increase in coal-mining operations. 


Unicellular Organisms 


meni in employment were included the | a ok cake 
wearing apparel, motion-picture, petro- Delaware.—With few exceptions, 
leum, and gold-mining establishments.|major industrie throughout 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


|noticeable throughout the irrigated areas, Established March 4, 1926 


| 
: the | 
where there was an increasing demand for 


the State 


.been changing all the time. 
‘that living organisms had reached the. 


«be still in progress. 
of a closed circulatory system became ef- 


. organisums 


The unicellular organisms, he points out, 
must have flourished in the primordial 


oceans for long periods before the first 


multicellular forms made their appearance 
and must have been much more closely | 
related to the medium from which they 
had been produced than the later forms. 
In particular, their inorganic constituents | 


‘are likely to have corresponded fairly | 
‘closely with that of the medium around 


them, They had themselves emerged out 
of this medium. 

But, he says “the inorganic composi- 
tion of these primitive oceans must have 
By the time 


state of complexity of the primitive multi- 
cellular structure, we may imagine them 


inorganic composition from that of the 
solution which bathed them. 
“At first the surrounding medium would 


simple organism. But, as the complexity 


-of the organism developed, access would 


become restricted to cetrain channels, 
forming a primitive, open circulatory sys- 
tem. The next stage in complexity would 
be the closure of these channels against 


the free ingress and egress of the sur- 
‘rounding medium, and the development 


of a closed circulatory system. 
Change of Composition 
“During all the period necessary for 
these developments, the change of com- 
position of the surrounding medium would 
But once the action 


fective, the changes in composition of the 


emedium bathing the cells would not pro- 


ceed so rapidly. Although the composi- 


tion of the external medium might con-, 


tinue to change, the changes would only 
reach the circulating fluid, the internal 


environment of the cells, in a modified 
. form 


“The organism would tend to preserve 


>the composition of the fluid with which 
it had been bathed while a closed circu-| 


latory system was being evolved. 
“Not until living organisms had reached 
this stage of complexity would they be- 


pearance as Jand forms of multicellular 
become possible. 
Abundance of Salts 

“It is well known that the inorganic 
composition of the cells of various tis- 
sues of an organism differs materially 
from the inorganic composition of the 


"as groups of cells permeated by a solu-| 
«tion which showed distinct differences in | 


«have free access to the cells of such a} 


_come able to emerge from the medium | 
-in which they had evolved, and their ap- 


Employment in the cotton-textile and | 


esis outlined above, the inorganic con- | 
stituents of the cells ought to correspond | 


to those of sea water at an early stage’ in 
the evolution of living things. The com- 
position of the circulating fluid ought, on 
the other hand, to correspond with regard 
to its inorganic constituents to the com- 
position of sea water of a much later 
period.” 

At this point the biologist cites investi- 


gations showing that the most striking | 
difference between the tissue cells and the | 


circulating fluids of higher animals is the 
relative abundance of salts of potassium 
in the former and salts of sodium in the 
latter. 

“There is a remarkably close correspon- 


dence,” he says, “between the proportions | 
of these two elements in the circulating | 


fluid of the most hightly organized living 
forms which have so far been developed 
and in the sea water of the present day. 


If the comparison could be made with the | 


composition of the sea water during the 
period in which the vertebrates first ap- 
peared, the correspondence would perhaps 
be still closer, owing to the slightly greater 
proportion of potassium in the sea water 
of that period.” 

Diverse Cellular Tissues 

During the remote age when unicellu}- 
lar organisms were evolving, it seems 
likely that the proportion of potassium 
to sodium must have been many times as 
great as it is at present. “With respect 
to these elements, the composition of 
those primeval seas must have been con- 
siderably closer to that of the cell con- 
tents of the present day than to that of 
the circulating fluid. 

“Even when such diverse cellular tis- 
sues as muscles and herring ova are ex- 
amined, the difference between the rela- 
tive proportions of sodium and potassium 
is not very marked. A general similarity 
of the proportions of these elements in 
cellular tissues is apparent.” —~ 

After presenting still further evidence, 
Wardlaw sums up the thesis that certain 
fundamental properties of living matter of 
today are perpetuations of conditions 
which existed when life was at its begin- 
ning. 

Numerous other contributions on the 
outstanding recent scientific develop- 
ments are contained in the report by such 
authors as Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary of 
the Institution; Dr. Henry Norris Russell 
of Princeton University; Dr. Robert A. 


Millikan; and Sir James Jeans,—(Issued | cotton gins, and cottonseed-oil mills and | 


sirculatory fluid. According to the hypoth- | by the Smithsonian Institution.) 


d 


|A favorable trend was 
{mining, with increased activity manifested 
/in the gold-mining districts, A copper mine 


cotton pickers as the crop matured, and 
large numbers of these workers will be 
required within the next 30 to 60 days. 
The Fall cattle round-up now getting 
under way in the uplands will furnish 
employment for many skilled ranch hands. 
noted in metal 


recalled approximately 350 furloughed em- 
ployes. 


Work was started on several Federal | 


structures, with a fair amount of resi- 
dential building under way in some of the 





larger cities; however, the volume of build- | 
|ing remained below normal, with many of | 
| these craftsmen reported as idle. 
| ployment in most of the industrial plants, 


Em- 


including the steel works, iron foundries, 
building-material concerns, and machine 
and woodworking shops continued below 


| 


|normal, but the flour mills, meat-packing | 


|plants, creamerics, and most of the estab- 
|lishments handling food products reported 
fairly satisfactory schedules. 


Activities in most of the public-utility | 
;eoncerns and in the ratiroads were con- | 


|fined chiefly to operating and necessary 
|maintenance, resulting in a low level of 
{employment in these enterprises. Produc- 
tion and employment in the lumber in- 
|dustry showed no improvement as com- 
;}pared with August. Employment at the 
|resorts and camps in the cooler northern 
;}area was reported as normal for the sea- 
}son, while the hotels 
|houses in many cities continued on re- 
| stricted Summer schedules. 


| There was a small increase in the calls 


The harvesting of fruit and vegetable | were in operation during September; how- 


crops, including apples, figs, 


walnuts, | ever, 


little improvement was noted in 


almonds, grapes, sugar beets, tomatoes, | comparison with theyprevious month. The 
jand beans, which was at its height, ab- 


sorbed large numbers of farm laborers, 


vesting of cotton. 
Over 12,000 men were employed in the 


| 


' 


textile and leather industries operated on 


'@ fairly satisfactory pasis with close to) 
while activity had just started in the har- | normal 


forces. The brass and 


curtailed schedules. 


various phases of the beet-sugar indus- | ployment was furnished in the rural sec- 


try, including transportation, harvesting, tions owing to the harvesting and canning | 
/and manufacturing. The volume of pub-|of the comato crop. Building declined 


lic work, such as highway, bridge, water, toward the close of the month; however, 


and building projects, continued to provide | new projects are soon to start in various | 
The State |sections of the State, 

ision of highways had under construc-  Sckools that will cost about $100,000. The 
= : 7 road and bridge | State Highway Department reported that | 
‘contracts valued at $17,510,000, with 5,095|@bout 400 men were employed on bridge 
The unemploy- | 


employment for many men. 
tion during September 


men employed on the construction and 


including three 


and construction work. 


maintenance of road and bridge projects. | ment apparent embraced nearly all trades 


-~ + + 
Colorado.—Employment revealed a sea- 


and included farm help. 
++ + 
District of Columbia.—Employment reg- 


sonal upward trend during September; | istered a slight increase during the past 


however, the resident supply of workers | 30 days. The mercantile houses and mis- | 
was considerably more than ample to | cellaneous 


meet all labor demands. 
increased in connection with agricultural 
pursuits (chiefly harvesting), canning- 


industrial plants maintained 


Activities were | satisfactory employment schedules for this 


period of the year. The public-utility con- 
cerns operated with usual forces. _ Street 


factory operations, coal mining, gold min- | improvements, sewer, and water-main ex- 


highway consiruction, 
transportation, meat 


ing, 
freight 


railroad | tensions engaged a considerable number 
packing, | Of laborers. 
confectionery, and brick and cement plant |lic, and Federal buildings continued to! 


The erection of private pub- 


}operations. Building, metal mining ‘other employ large numbers of skilled and un- 


and commercial | 


than gold), 
activities continued below normal. 
beet harvesting and the operation of the 
beet-sugar factories will be fully under 
way early in October, offering employ- 


|ment to approximately 33,500 laborers. Al- 


|for domestic help in the larger centers, | 


|due to returning vacationists and 
opening of the school year. Building was 
confined to a $200,000 project. No mu- 
|nicipal improvements were under way. 
In order to further spread employment, 
}county road-maintenance forces worked 
|three to four days a week in most in- 
|stances. There was practically no demand 
for office and clerical help or professional 
| people. The supply of all classes of work- 
jin excess of requirements. 
+ + 


the | 


though the forces employed in some man- 
ufacturing establishments were expanded, 
operations remained considerably below 
normal in most instances, particularly in 
plants producing building materials, min- 
ing machinery, and miscellaneous steel 
and iron goods. A further inerease in gold 
mining was noted. Operations remained 
below normal in the oil producing and 
prospecting fields. Construction cgntinued 
on additional telephone toll lines. Bids 


| were opened for 11 new highway projects | 
}ers throughout the State was generally |and work is expected to start soon on 


several additional ones. While there was 
a considerable increase in highway con- 


| . Arkansas.—There was a material in-/! struction, there was no appreciable change 


crease in the volume of agricultural em- 
ployment during September, and the har- 
vesting of the cotton crop offered em- 
|ployment to several thousand male and 
female workers. Employment increased 
in the furniture and garment factories, 


in the total number of workers employed, 
cue to the release of many laborers from 
highway projects completed during the 
month, As a result of the seasonal ship- 
ments of livestock, fruits, vegetables, coal, 
and miscellaneous commodities, railroad- 
freight transportation 


compresses. Railroad shop and transpor- | ported a considerable increase im forces 


ore milling, and smelter-plant | Skilled workers. 


ture of $971,290, included dwellings, 
garages, apartment houses, and many 
minor projects. A contract was awarded 
for the construction of a bridge to cost 
$355,941. Work is to start soon on the erec- 


tion of military posts in the District and 


near-by Maryland and Virginia, represent- | 


ing an outlay of over $1,500,000, and these 
various projects when underway promise 


;employment for many craftsmen. The un- 


departments re-| 


employment apparent throughout the 
month included clerical and professional 
workers, domestic help, and skilled and 
unskilled laborers. 
* + ¢ 

Floiria.—The majority of industrial 
plants were in operation during Septem- 
ber, but on restricted schedules in most 
instances. Preparations were under way 
for the seasonal opening of the canning 
and packing plants. A slight increase 
was noted in the activities of rail, water, 
and highway transportation lines. The 
erection of Federal structures, resi- 
dences, and repairs to restaurants, ho- 
tels, and public buildings throughout the 
State provided employment for many 


skilled laborers. The opening of schools | 
(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | 


iron | 
| foundries continued to Operate on greatly 
Some additional em- | 


Building permits issued | 
Sugar- | during the month, calling for the expendi- 
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Removal Advised roups Reporting Life Insurance Assets Called | 


Of Prohibition on 


Fastener Imports 


i en 

Action Essential to Protect) 

Leather Goods 

From Excessive Prices, 
Tariff Commission Told 


Makers | 


Removal of the present embargo on slide | 
fasteners, also known to the public under | 
various trade names, is essential for the | 
protection of manufacturers of leather | 
goods and offer merchandise equipped | 
with fasteners who might have to pay} 
excessive prices if the prohibition of im- 
ports is continued, the Tariff Commission 
was told at a hearing Oct. 28. 

Counsel for importers of foreign fasteners | 
introduced various witnesses representing 
luggage and handbag manufacturers who | 
testified that there is no misrepresentation | 
in the trade, as charged by the domes-| 
tic fastener producers, in the sale of slide| 
fasteners and that users invariably are} 
concerned only with the workability of | 
the fasteners rather than with their trade | 
names. | 

Witnesses Testifying 

Among those heard before the Commis- | 
sion were J. Kaplan of Kaplan & Gordon, | 
handbag manufacturers, New York City; 
Ben Rosenthal of A. Rosenthal & Sons, | 
leather yoods manufacturers, Boston, | 
Mass.; T. Udis of Merchants Handbarg 
Company, Fall River, Mass.; Sol Mutter- 
perl of Sol Mutterperl, Inc., New York | 
City; Robert Magowan, buyer, Macy’s, 
New York City; M. Wirklich of Pyramid | 
Leather Goods Company, New York City; | 
and M. Laitman of Laitman and Laitman, | 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Mr. Kaplan contended that it is “very, | 
very easy” to distinguish between the | 
“talons” manufactured by the Hookless | 
Fastener Company, Meadville, Pa., com-| 
plainants, and the imported fasteners and | 
by the Hermes Leather Company, New | 
York City, respondents. ; 

While favoring protection to American | 
industry, Mr. Kaplan expressed the belief | 
that the law should be applied as well) 
to protect the purchasers of fasteners who} 
should not be “held up” for “exorbitant” 
prices which may be imposed by the Hook- | 
less Company and other domestic pro- 
ducers if the Commission decides in their 
favor. 


Effect on Other Industries 

As to the charge of unfair competition 
made by the domestic producers, he 
pointed out, it is to the interest of the 
Commission to look into its effect on other 
industries. 

He stated that the Hookless Company 
has been charging “exactly” the same 


prices as other domestic producers and 


that when the Hookless Company reduced 
its quotations about 10 per cent this year 
the other firms made similar reductions. 

Mr. Rosenthal testified that the price 
charged for “zippers” by the domestic 
manufacturers would prevent him from 
making a profit on tobacco pouches made 
to retail for 25 cents. 

Mr. Udis testified that the foreign 
“zippers” is better than the domestic. 

Interest of Buyers 

Mr Mutterperl testified that the name 
“zipper” is used as a general term in the 
industry and that buyers show “very little” 


interest in the type or origin of the 
fasteners. 
His firm bought “zippers” from the 


Hermes Company, which, he said, were 
sold as German fasteners manufactured 
under United States patent. 

Mr. Mutterper! testified that buyers of 
ladies’ bags were more concerned with 
whether or not the “zippers” worked right 
rather than with their origin. 

He testified that he ieit justified in pur- 
chasing foreign “zippers” for other than 
materialistic reasons Inasmuch as the use 
of the foreign fasteners results in greater 
production of leather goods and conse- 
quently greater employment. 

Preferences for Product 

He stated that were the American 
fasteners a trifle higher than the foreign 
product he would certainly prefer the do- 
mestic fastener, not only for patriotic rea- 
scns but also for reasons of facility and 
cenvenierce in purchasing at home. 

Mr. Magowan stated that it is the strict 
policy of Macy’s store never to misrepre- 
sent any product it sells. This policy also 
prevails at Bamberger’s, he said. Macy’s 
always advertise goods equipped with hook 
fasteners, regardless of the trade name, 
as slide fasteners, he declared, and no one 
in the establishment is authorized to sell 
merchandise as containing any special 
“zipper.” ’ 

Mr. Wirklich testified that his firm pur- 
chases and has purchased fasteners from 
the Hookless Fastener Company and pur- 
chased foreign “zippers” for some purposes 
because they were of a size especially de- 
sired. 

He declared that his customers never 
ask for any particular type of “zipper” 
in the merchandise they buy and are con- 
cerned only if the fasteners work ade- 
quately. 

Shipment Being Held 

He testified that he has a shipment of 
foreign fasteners now laying in the New 
York customs house which he has been 
unable to procure because a presidential 
decree forbidding its release. 

Mr. Laitman testified that he purchased 
foreign fasteners because they were 
cheaper and because his competitors 
bought them and that it became neces- 
sary for him to keep in line with what 
his competitors were doing. 

He stated that he ordered fasteners from 
Germany but could not get them on ac- 
count of an embargo preventing their im- 
portation. He was told, he said, that the 
Hookless company “threw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery.” 


Central Southwest Farms 
Taxed at Increased Rate 








{Continued from Page 1.] 


crease of 196 per cent as compared with 
taxes in 1913. 

Farm taxes in Oklahome were 20 cents 
an acre in 1913; they dropped to 17 cents 
in 1914, and fluctuated between 21 cents 
and 25 cents for the next four years. By 
1923, they had climbed to 44 cents, and 
moved irregularly between 39 cents and 
47 cents for the remainder of the period. 
At 47 cents in 1930, taxes were 131 per 
cent higher than in 1913. 

Arkansas experienced a rise from 16 
cents an acre in 1913 to 36 cents in 1922, 
a decrease thereafter to 28 cents in 1926, 
and a rise to 32 cents in 1929 and 1930, 
at which figure taxes were 98 per cent 
more than in 1913. 

The Bureau has previously reported in- 
creases in farm taxes per acre in 1930 
as compared with 1913 as follows: Pacific 
Coast States, 155 per cent; West-North- 
Central States, 151 per cent; New Eng- 
land States, 150 per cent; and East-North- 
Central States, 140 per cent. 


| cratic 


Campaign Expense 


Contribution and Disburse- | 
ment Statements Filéd 


With Clerk of House | 

—_ee eee, | 
Campaign expense reports of the Demo- 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
the National Prohibition Board of Strat- | 
egy, and several other organizations were 
received Oct. 28 by tne Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and made pub- 
lic by him. 

The Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee received contributions totaling | 
$32,000 between Sept. 10 and Oct. 20 and 
it expended $32,225.25 during the period, 
according to its report. The excess of ex- 
penditures came from a balance of $1,442.11 
on hand Sept. 10. 

Disbursements consisted largely of pay- 
ments to Senate candidates to aid them 
in conducting their campaigns, the report 
shows. 

The National Prohibition Board of 
Strategy reported receipts from Sept. 1 
to Oct. 25 of $105 and expenditures during 
the period of $1,888.70. Previous to Sept. 
1, its report showed, receipts had been 
$43,095.75 and expenditures $40,893. None 
of the contributions since Sept. 1 exceeded 
$10, according to the report. 

The campaign committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Florida reported receipts 


|between June 1 and Oct. 25 were $2,079.26 


and expenditures were $2,061.57. 

The carapaign committee of the West 
Virginia Anti-Saloon League reported its 
balance on hand Sept. 1 plus receipts be- 
tween that date and Oct. 25 were $117.91 
and expenditures $58.28. 





Work for Persons 
Showing Subnormal © 
Mentality Is Studied 
Children’s Bureau Survey 
Shows Handicap Does Not 


Keep Them From Being 
Self-supporting 


Young persons of subnormal intelligence 
are not debarred from becoming self- 
supporting members of society, even 
though théy are incapable of progressing 
in ordinary school subjects, according to 
findings made available Oct. 29 by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

In normal times many of these young 
people find employment in factories where 
they are able satisfactorily to perform 
many simple hand and machine opera- 
tions, the Bureau said in summarizing a 
study of employment of mentally deficient 
boys and girls in seven cities. 

Started At Early Age 

About one half of the boys and nearly 
two-fifths of the girls went to work before 
they were 16, according to the Bureau re- 
port. Only 5 per cent of the boys and 7 
per cent of the girls had any aid from 
school teachers, school placement bureaus, 
employment offices not connected with 
schools, or social-welfare agencies in get- 
ting their first jobs, it was pointed out. 

The two'principal needs reveaied by the 
study, according to the report, are “the 
need of further development of special 
training for mentally deficient children” 
and “the need for the development of a 
system of placement and supervision for 
pupils from special classes.” 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Employment histories of 949 boys and 
girls who had been pupils in special 
Classes developed by public schools for 
children of low mentality were covered by 
the study. The seven cities were Newark, 
Rochester, N. Y., Detroit, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland, in 
all of which special classes had been in 
operation for some time. 

At the time of the inquiry, from 3 to 
7 years after the children had left schcol. 
71 per cent of the boys and 43 per cent 
of the girls were gainfully employed. Only 
3 per cent were in institutions, either for 
defectives or delinquents. Among the 
principal findings of the study which was 
made prior to the depression, are the fol- 
lowing: 


information 


Employment Steady 

On the whole, young persons who have 
been in special classes were employed for 
the greater part of the time after leav- 
ing school, although the duration of their 
first positions was apt to be short. Most 
of the boys and girls in the present study, 
had held one position for a long time; 74 
per cent of the boys and 69 per cent of 
the unmarried girls having worked for one 
employer for at least a year and many 
having worked for one employer for two 
or three years. 

The occupations in which the boys and 
girls found employment were mostly of 
the unskilled and semiskilled types re- 
quiring iiitle if any industrial training or 
acedemic education. About three-fifths 
ef the boys and girls were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
most of the girls being factory operatives 
and the boys factory operatives and la- 
borers. 

Only a few boys had been successful 
in learning a skilled trade. The work of 
the boys who were not in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries included such 
occupations as truck drivers or teamsters, 
heipers io drivers, farm laborers, general 
helpers in stores or markets, and privates 
in the Army or Navy. 

Most of the girls who were not in fac- 
tories were in personal and domestic 
service. Only a relatively small number 
of either sex had attempted office work 
or saleswork, hut they had done errand 
}and messenger work and bundle and cash 
work in stores and had helped in the 
stock and shipping rooms of factories and 
stores. 

The boys and girls who could roughly be 
classified as in the upper or middle moron | 
groups or as border-line cases, that is 
those whose intelligence quotients were} 
60 or higher, had a wider choice of oc-| 
cupations and recevied higher wages than 
those of relatively inferior mentality. 

‘The wages of the boys and girls in the 
study were apparently limited to those 
paid for unskilled or semiskilled work. The 
median cash wage for the boys in their 
last jobs (the figures being mostly for the 
years 1923 or 1924) ranged from $19 a 
week in Cincinnati to $27 in Detroit where | 
many were employed in the metal and 
automowile industries, paying relatively 
high wages. About 14 per cent of the 
boys some in each city, were earning $32 
or mcre a week. The girls’ median cash 
wage ranged from $12.50 a week in Cin- 
cinnati to $16.50 in the California cities. 

The study did not show any relation be- 
tween the intelligence ratings of the in- 
dividuals and the steadiness with which 


they had worked or the number of times) class children in suitable work after they 
It did show,! leave school. 


ithey had been discharged. 


tion of 


wisdom of the axiom: ‘That government | companies, under more than 1,000,000 pol- 


Chiefly in Quality 


Reserve of Economic Power 


Companies’ 20 Billions in Resources Cited in 


Address by Dr. Klein | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


federal imposts which supply the remain- | Coolidge’s statement that ‘the stability of | 
ing 29 per cent. 


| life insurance rests upon America itself.’ | 


“But think what that latter burden| “But, you may say, all of that is well | 


would be if our Federal Government took |enough sv far as the companies are con- | 


on the countless types of individual in-|cerned. How about the policyholders or 
surance which account for so large a por-| their beneficiaries? What specific benefits 
the national budgets abroad. | did they derive? 

Surely here is one more example of the| “During 1931 legal reserve life insurance 


is best which governs least.’ jicies, paid to beneficiaries of deceased 
“And so we have this nationally ac- | policyholders approximately $950,000,000. 
cepted institution of life insurance as a/| But life insurance is far from being simply 
mighty surety against the uncertainties of |a solace to the bereaved family; it is no! 
life and a substantial solace in the cer- | longer solely to be associated with death. 
tainty of death. Naturally, 68,000,000; “Here is a striking figure indicating the 
Americans can’t be wrong. Why? | values of insurance to the living policy- 
“The answer is threefold: First, the|holders: Last year they received from 
fundamental appeal of insurance to our| their companies no less than $1,627,000,000 
instincts and emotions, again, the scien-!in various forms; endowment policies, dis- 
tific conduct of the business itself, andj ability claims, on lapsed or surrendered 
finally the legal safeguards enforced by | policies, on health and accident claims, 
vigilant State authorities. jand in dividends that resulted, as I pre- 
“One of the great factors in the potency | Viously noted, from careful underwriting, 
of life insurance as a haven of reserve| prudent investments, and efficient admin- 
strength for us right now is the fact that] istration. 
it permeates every class, every group, every| “You do not have to be a learned econ- 
calling in the land, from the humblest to|omist—or even one not so learned—to 
the highest. | gauge the tremendous benefit derived by 
“Now you and every other insured|our country in a year of gravest trials, 
American helped to build that vast $20,- | such as marked 1931, from payments to 
000,000,000 reserve behind your policy and,| cur citizens of sums totaling $2,500,000,000. 
of course, you are interested in its safe; Most certainly our burdens were made 
investment. Besides, the insurance agent lighter, our difficulties less severe because 
Stated your contract would create fer you;of that invaluable aid to our buying 
an immediate estate which would be liqui-| power and therefore to employment. 
dated at full face value when the policy x Me 
matured by death or after a stated period. | Helping Hand Given 
a it ee ae = ve the Through Loans 
a . a ee “In addition to all these national benefits 


that commitment. 

| through insurance investments and per- 
sonal benefits through insurance payments 
we should also consider the helping hand 
extended through loans secured on in- 

“Although cooperative in solving their | surance policies. Such loans now total ap- 
mutual problems, I hardly need tell you; proximately $3,000,000,000. 
that insurance companies are always in Pg Ens — oe a 

oe sid , : e actually payable under e 
active competition for business. This COM | policy and to that extent they impair or 
petition, however, is essentially qualita-| even destroy the original object of the 
tive, for really there is no such thing as| whole process of insurance. It would seem 
cheap insurance in the usual meaning of prudent, in fact absolutely essential, if we 
that term, primarily for the reason that) are to maintain the basic principle and 
insurance is built upon a most exact ac-!| purpose of insurance, that the borrowing 
tuarial science. privilege be not abused simply because it 

“This increasing exactness with which | happens to be so readily ayailable. 
we can calculate the probabilities of dif- “It should not be resorted to except 
ferent risks, the ratios between premium | as a very last emergency expedient. Re- 
rates and final payments—have all mini-| gard your policy as a solemn promise to 
ized price competition among insurance |its beneficiaries—cither your family or 
companies. Nevertheless, there is an in-| yourself; regard it also a symbol of your 
creasing quality competition among the credit, your good standing in the com- 
companies, as is evidenced by the new , munity—which it certainly is. And if you 
types of policies constantly being offered view it in that light you will, I’am sure, 
and by the inclusion of new clauses or pro- be reluctant to impair it, except as a 
tective provisions. final, desperate recourse. 

“The United States Supreme Court has| “The long record of faithful performance 
held that insurance is not commerce by Tife insurance fully merits our moral 
within the maning of our Federal Con- and financial confidence in it as a bul- 
stitution and therefore the duties of li-| wark, a solid rock upon which we can 
censing and supervision fall solely upon build with assurance, for it has indeed 
our State insurance commissioners. Each proven itself a depression-proof institu- 
State has a special code of laws governing tion.” 
insurance, but because of cooperation and 
superior administrative capicity among 
these insurance commissioners, there is 
not the wide divergence one might ex- 


Competition Found 


Decrease in Wages 


pect. ] ° 
“And let me add that these officials, F WV Y 
through their Association of Insurance or omen in ear 


Commissioners, a voluntary and informal 
body, have demonstrated not only an ex- 
ceptional degree of efficient devotion to 
their very difficult jobs but have shown 
the way for many other types of effective 
collaboration among the various States. 

“Here is a striking fact, as to the se- 
curity of the insurance business in gen- 
eral. The efficiency and honesty of the 
companies themselves, plus this coopera- 
tive viligance of State officials, account 
for the fact that in the iast half century, 
with all of the ups and downs of business 
in that time, including the appalling crises 
of the ‘90's and of the 1930's, there has 
not been a single major failure in the in- 
surance business. 


Is Nearly a Third 


Representative Data Show 
Average Decline of About 
30 Per Cent, According to 
The Women’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
industries showed practically the same 
average as that of Illinois, in June 1932, 
$12.99, which was a decrease of only 17.9 
per cent from June 1931. 

The Illinois department stores showed a 
| weekly average for women of $16.19 in 
June, 1932, or a decline of 84 per cent 
from the previous June. Women in Illi- 
nois hotels and restaurants showed a June 
1932 average of $12.99, or a 10.2 per cent 
decrease from their average of a year be- 
fore. Women in laundries and cleaning 
and dyeing establishments in this same 
State revealed a June 1932 average of 
$11.33 and a 22.8 per cent decline in 
earnings during the year. Figures for 
these several types of employments in 
New York have not been published. 

Further evidence as to the serious wage 
|declines that have occurred for women is 
|found in various scattered ‘sources. The 
| biennial reports of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for cotton goods 
for the years 1930 and 1932 reveal that in 
the 11 most important cotton manufac- 
turing States women’s wages in the in- 
dustry declined 17.6 per cent in the two- 
year interval, the average weekly earnings 
for 1932 being $9.87. In the two States in 
which the averages of weekly earnings for 


Policies Safeguarded 
By State Watchfulness 


“There have, of course, been weak com- 
panies, but through the tireless watch- 
fuiness of our insurance commissioners 
ine impairment of their reserves has al- 
ways been detected before actual failure 
and, under authority of law, in each case 
ihe proper State officer has assumed 
charge of the affairs of the company for 
the protection of the policyholders. 

“One reason for the solid strength of 
these companies has been the truly all- 
pervasive diversity of their investments. 
They have gone into every State and 
county of the Union; into commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture; into Government, 
public utility and private undertakings; 
into homes, nospitals and schools—in 
short they nave been the fighting red 
corpuscles in our national bloodstream, 
flowing through every part of our eco- 
nomic body. 

“They have a _ diversity that gives 
abundant warrant for former President 


however, that boys and girls — had women were highest in 1932—New Hamp- 
done well and had been in € upper! shire and Massachusetts—these averages 
grades in manual training and other 


were $12.62 and $12.19, respectively, show- 
, ing declines from 1930 of 24.5 per cent and 
;15.8 per cent. 
Pennsylvania Data 

In the May, 1932, number of “Labor and 
Industry,’ monthly publication of the 
?ennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, additional wage data for full-time 
women workers in certain textile indus- 
tries in that State were furnished. For 
full-fashioned hosiery mills the median of 
a week's earnings—half the women earn- 
ing more and half less than the specified 
amount—was $13.50 for May, 1932, or a 
32.5 per cent decline from the $20 median 
of 1928. For women in silk mills was re- 


kinds of handwork taught in the special 
classes were more likely to be successful 
in their jobs after they left school than 
those who had done poor work and been 
in the lower grades. 

Both boys and girls who had done good 
work in industrial subjects had had less 
unemployment on the whole, had held 
their positions longer, were earning bet- 
ter wages in their last jobs, and had had 
greater pay increases than those who had 
done poor work in special class subjects. 

The two principal needs revealed by the 
study, the report declares, are “the need 
of further development of special train- 
ing for mentally deficient children” and 
“the need for the developmnt of a system 
of placement and supervision for pupils | 


from special classes.” ;Sponding median in 1928. 


subnormal persons incapable of learning | Median in 1929. 
a skilled trade in one process or operation | 
with the idea that they may become op-| 
erators in simple repetitive processes. In 
New York City girls of less than average 
mentality are admitted to the extension 
classes of the Manhatten Trade School 
for Girls, and the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau of New York City maintains a 
workshop in which subnormal and malad-| who had worked on 51% days a week !f no’ 
justed girls are trained in simple machine | the full scheduled hours. It is of interes 
and hand processes. |}to compare these wage data with 

The attempt is made to coordinate the | median earnings disclosed in a study o 
training given with such opportunities for| South Carolina yarn and 
employment as are actually available and | manufacturing plants made by the bureai 
to place the girls after they are trained. 
The public schools of two of the California 
cities have employed a special worker in 
charge of advising and placing special- 


follows: 
worked a full schedule of weekly hours a 


for women who had no hour records bu 


pression. 


hours or more or on 5% 


of 1920 was $19.05. 


| enlisted the cooperation of the banks in | 
| making feeder loans pending the time that 


| tions were ready for business. 


| investigated individually. 


|ily available to small concerns are being 
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Campaign to Aid 
Business Upturn 
Makes Progress 


Building of Ships — 


Continues Decline 





| Lowest Figure in Last 50 Years | 
Reached, Department of | 
Commerce States | 





| Shipping under way in the world’s ship- 
building countries on the first of October, | 
amounted to only 901,000 gross tons, the! 
lowest figure in more than 50 years, and) 
some 200,000 tons lower than on June 30, 
of this year, according to the Commerce 
Department’s Transportation Division. | 

All countries registered a decline, with! 
the exception of Japan, which showed a| 
slight increase. | 

The United States remains in third 
place among the shipbuilding countries, | 
following Great Britain and Italy, it was 
the regional agricultural credit corpora- | stated.— (Department of Commerce.) 
In most 


Central Banking and Indus- 
trial Committee Reports 
Development of Move-! 
ment for Sharing Work 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


selves. In the principal agricultural 
areas, moreover, the B. & I. Committees | 





Farm Cooperatives | 


Now Existing Found — 
In Excess of 12,000 


cases that time has arrived. 

The Committee on Credits, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Owen D. Young, is 
concerned primarily with the credit re- 
quirements of small businesses. Its first | 
task was to determine the extent to which | 
legitimate demands for credit were or were | 
not being met. In cooperation with the 
Federal reserve banks, and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a compre- | 
hensive survey has been made and specific 


complaints of credit difficulties carefuly|Total of 8.242 


Shown to 
With the fact- 


finding phase of its work virtually com- | Have Discontinued in 
plete, it appears that a relative small | 2 ‘ 
percentage report serious cerdit difficul- | Survey Conducted by 


ties, except in areas where the closed | . 
banks have caused special problems. In- Federal Farm Board 
vestigation of individual cases reveals that Sait 
their main need is not for commercial 
credit but for new capital, and possible 
means of making such captial more read- 


tive marketing associations 
shows that 12,455 were still in existence at 
the beginning of this year, while 8,242 “had 
passed on, each having made its contribu- 
tion to the cooperative movement,” ac- 
cording to a review of the development of 
cooperative marketing just made public 
by the Federal Farm Board. 


explored. 

A progres sreported dater Oct. 24 from 
A. W. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, Chairman 
of the Committee on Industrial Rehabili- 
tation, which was created at the National 
Conference in Washington last August to 
assist in the extension of capital expendi- 
tures by industry in the way of replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn-out equipment 
and otherwise, state$ that “the idea is 
now backed by a small army of people 
as we now have in every Federal reserve 
district, a well organized body of chairmen, ' 
vice chairmen, subchairmen, and _assis- 
tants, or contact men, who are covering, 
or will soon cover every industrial center, 
making their contacts through the vari- 
ous methods of speech, radio correspond- 
ence, conference, etc., with the business 
men of their respective districts, Actually 
thousands of men are engaged in this 
work at the present time, although some 
of the districts are not fully organized.” 
The report points out that meetings have 
been held in large cities, such as Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Detroit, “attended 
by anywhere from 300 to 600 of the lead- 
ing business men.” 

Reports From Districts 

“We are receiving more and more re- 
ports from various districts as to the start- 
ing of work by the companies in their 
various sections of the country,” the re- 
port states in referring to an appropriation 
of $20,000,000 by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; and appropriation 
of $35,000,000 by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; an appropriation 
| of $1,250,000 by the Great Southern Lum- 
| ber Company, as well as other appropria- 


tions active enough to be counted as “go- 
ing concerns,” it was stated. The review 
beginning with the first efforts of farmers 
at cooperation, shows a steady rise in the 
number of associations operating up to 
1923, since then the number remained 
nearly constant up to 1930. 7 

It reveals the shifting importance of as- 
sociations dealing in the various commodi- 
ties, the period of greatest activity in or- 
ganization, and other factors affecting the 
movement. The following additional in- 
formation is given in the report: 

The review takes in all associations of 
which there is record, but the figures are 
conservative since some cooperatives were 
organized, functioned, and dissolved, leav- 
ing only local records and without being 
noticed outside their own local regions. 
These often left no obtainable records. 
The figures presented go back 60 years or 
more. 

Grain cooperatives lead in number of 
associations, membership, and estimated 
volume of business, according to a com- 
parison for 1915, 1925 and 1930. 

Dairy cooperatives rank second in all 


fifth, and tobacco sixth. 


shifts in the last 15 years, however. 


| tions of smaller amounts by specified | vegetable cooperatives have advanced 
| concerns. from sixth in membership 
Examples of the progress being made in fourth in 1930. 


several Federal reserve districts, as re- 
ported by Mr. Robertson’s Committee on 
Rehabilitation, follows: 

Cleveland.—In view of an early start, 
this district is well organized, the territory 
being divided into eight’ industrial dis- 
trict with a chairman in charge of 
each. We are hoping for some very en- 
couraging reports from this district 
within the very near future. 

Atlanta.—This district is spendidly or- 
ganized and has been divided into so- 
| called Trading Zones, which zones, in 
| turn, have been subdivided and chairmen 
|have been appointed to follow certain | 
| definite groups of industries. The recent 
'expansion program announced by the 
Great Southern Lumber Company of 
Bogalusa, La., being in this district, should 
give them great encouragement in their 
work. 

St. Louis—Although only actually at 
work for the last three weeks, this dis- 
trict has made rapid strides and while we 
have not any definite statement from 
them as yet, it is reported that they have 
managed to influence the appropriation 
of some $200,000 to $300,000 in this short 
time. At the opening meeting on Oct. 4, 
at which Mr. Robertson spoke, the speech 
was broadcast not only locally, but over 
the district, so that some of the other 
cities in the district could listen. They 
have had loyal support from the St. Louis 
newspapers and are keeping in daily con- 
tact with them, giving them any news 
which they have. One of the papers has 
been running a series of advertisements 
in their string of papers, which should 
be of considerable help. All of the the ad- 
vertisements are headed. “It is Smart to be 
Spendthrifty,” and the copy goes on to 
Say that while it was at one time consid- 
ered thrifty to save, it is now more thrifty 
to take advantage of the many bargains 
in the market. This district is sending 
out a series of three letters covering the 
following: (1) Giving a presentation of 
the facts; (2) a follow-up letter contain- 
ing not only the selfish appeal but the 
patriotic appeal; (3) giving typical exam- 
ples of rehabilitation and the results in 
their district. 

Share-work Committee 

A progress report dated Oct. 10 from W. 
C. Teagle, Chairman of the Share-the- 
Work Committee, which was also set up 
at the National Conference in Washington 
in August, shows that that committee is 
now functioning on a national basis. Mr. 
Teagle reports that a national organiza- 
tion was formed through the medium of 
the original 12 banking and industrial 
committees and that: 

“Following the instructions of the Wash- 
ington Conference on Aug. 26, a start was 
immediately made putting together an or- 
ganization through the medium of the 


1915 but sixth in 1930. 


Dumping Order on Steel 
Asked by Scrap Industry 
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charged, constitute dumping, 


terials. 


the manufacture of steel. 


iron and steel by the steel 
foundries of the United States. 


$800,000, based on the average 
revenue per ton of scrap iron. 


India), and other countries, has 


naces. 


approximately five tons of natural 


in the manufacture of steel.” 


porations. 


Coincidently a pamphlet was 


organizations. Because of the question of 


A study of the records of 20,697 coopera- | 
of farmers’! 


A survey in 1931 snowed 11,950 associa- | 


three phases, with livestock cooperatives 
third, fruits and vegetables fourth, cotton 


These rankings are a result of numerous 
In 
1915, for instance, there were more dairy 
than grain cooperatives, while fruit and 


Tobacco cooperatives | tional institutions. 
ranked fourth in volume of business in| the percentage of boys attending college 


per cent of the tonnage of that industry. 

“The importation of large tonnage of 543,813; and regular high schools, 2,652,271. 
finished steel into the United States,” said 
Mr. Schwartz, “at prices which ft has been 


not supplied gratis, was given by six cor- 


“Immediately work was started on the 
compilation of an outline explaining the 
purpose and the scope of the movement. 
This required considerable time because of 
the job formulating policies while setting 
them down. The outline was then put into 
type and some 50,000 copies have already 
been distributed throughout the country. 
and issued outlining a pale ye of increased from $287,978 to $55),000. Galaay 
procedure in effecting the local community this period. 


Tendency Shown 


For Continuation 


In High Schools 


Percentage of Pupils Re- 
tained Till Senior Grade 


Increasing Steadily, Says 
Education Office 


Increasing survival of students through 
high-school grades, despite the influx of 
pupils in the secondary schools during the 
last decade, is shown by the biennial sur- 
vey of education in the United States 
under the auspices of the «Federal 
Office of Education, according to an- 
nouncement Oct. 29 of that portion of the 
survey dealing with statistics of public high 
schools. 

Percentages have been increasing from 
year to year of secondary pupils registered 
in the senior class, according to the survey 
which covers the years of 1929 and 1930. “It 
is significant to note that the precentage 
of pupils retained until they are seniors 





| has, with the exception of one slight. re- 
/cession in 1928, steadily increased,” it was 


explained. In 1910 only 12.2 per cent of 
the total high-school enrollment was in 
the senior year, in 1920 it was 14.1 per 
cent, and in 1930 it had increased to 16.6 
per cent. 

Most Schools Report 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

According to the file kept in the Office 
of Education there were 23,930 high 
schools in the United States in 1930. Re- 
ports received and tabulated represented 
22,237 schools, 92.9 per cent of the total 
number. 

More than 500,000 students were grad- 
uated from public high schools in 1929 
and nearly 600,000 completed their high- 
scnool work in 1530. The exact number 
reported in 1930 was 591,712. Of this 
number £02,747 were graduated from rural 
schools, by which is meant schools lo- 
cated in places of 2,500 population or 
less. The remeining 388,972 completed 
their work ir schools located in towns 
}and cities having a population greater 
| than 2,500. Boys made up 46 per cent of 
| the graduates from urban schools, while 
| only: 43.5 per cent of the graduates from 
}rural schools were boys. 
| A little less than one-third of those who 
'were graduated from high school in the 
| Spring of 1929 went to college the follow- 
|ing Fall, while more than one-tenth con- 
}tinued their education in other institu- 
|tions, such as normal schools and busi- 
jness schools. Thus approximately 45 per 
lcent continued their education the year 
after high school graduation. 
| Continuation Trend Shown 
| The only important difference shown 
| between graduates of urban and rural 
high schools in that urban-school grad- 
uates matriculated more frequently in 
college than did graduates of rural 
schools; graduates of rural high schools 
were more likely than graduates of urban 
|schools to enter other institutions. 

While high school pupils are retained 
longer and increasing numbers are grad- 
uated, the percentage of graduates con- 
ltinuing their education has not varied 
| significantly during the past 10 years. 
This observation is applicable to attend- 


in 1925 to|ance at both colleges and other educa- 


It will be noted that 


lis decreasing, while that for girls is in- 
creasing. It would appear that more and 
more boys are finding a high school edu- 
cation worth while in itself even if it 
can not be followed by a college course. 

| ‘The total enrollment in the high schools 
| reporting in 1930 was 5,212,179. This total 
was distributed as follows; Junior high 
schools, 979,176; senior high schools, 


More Than 5,000,000 Pupils ane 
On the basis of enrollment data supplied 


has con- by State departments of public instruc- 
tributed to prevent the economic recovery 
of the steel industry and those branches pupils attending the 1,693 high schools 
of the industry which supply raw ma-/ not included in the tabulations made by 


tion it appears that there were 253,753 


the Office of Education. By adding this 


“Scrap iron and steel are today the prin- number to the enrollment cited above one 
cipal raw maierials used by the steel in-| arrives at the figure 5,465,932 as the most 
dustry, approximately 60 per cent scrap| complete count of pupils enrolled in all 
and 40 per cent pig iron being used in types of high schools existing during the 
The importa- | school year, 1929-30. 
tion of all classes of foreign steel in the 399,422 were registered in the last four 
two years of 1931 and 1932 prevented the years of the public-school system. 
use of approximately 400,000 tons of scrap ‘ 
mills and complete count of pupils enrolled during 


Of this number 4,- 


If one accepts 5,465,932 as the most 


the school year 1929-30 in all types of 


“This represents a loss of one week's public high schools, one finds that 19 per 
work for approximately 50,000 men en- cent of the total number were registered 
gaged in ine collection, sorting and prepa- in ; ; 
ration of scrap, in addition to a loss of | schools, 17.9 per cent in junior-senior high 
freight revenue to the railroads of over schools, and 9.9 per cent in senior high 
freight schools. 


separately organized junior high 


Reorganized high schools of one 
type or another cared for 2,559,908 pupils, 


“The conservation of natural resources | 46.8 per cent of the total high-school en- 
iS also involved in the dumping of foreign rollment. 
steel,” Mr. Schwartz said. “The importation , education facilities for 2,906,024 pupils, 53.2 
of pig iron, for instance, from Holland, 
prac- 
tically Gesivoyec the domestic market for 


low grade scrap iron used in blast fur- buildings of separately housed high schools 
A large tonnage of the cheaper 


grades of scrap is not being collected, is | in 1928, and $255.000 in 1930. The value 
being dumped and wasted. For every ton ; 
of scrap iron that is wasted, two tons of 
iron ore taken irom our limited resources 
of this important raw material, and three 
tons of cecal, limestone, etc., or a total of 
re- 
sources, will ultimately have to be used 


Regular high schools provided 


per cent of the total registration. 
Property Value Rises 
The average value of the grounds and 


increased from $235,094 in 1926 to $236,787 


of the equipment increased from $22,165 
in 1926 to $24,751 in 1928, and then to 
$26,130 in 1930. 

The plant of the reorganized high 
school is more valuable than that of the 
regular high school. In 1930, the grounds 
and buildings of the average regular high 
school were valued at $200,647 and the 
equipment $20,564. For reorganized high 
schools these values were $331,022 and $33,- 
997, respectively, more than 50 per cent 
greater than for regular schools. This is 
probably due in part to the fact that the 
reorganized schools are chiefly in cities 
and have large enrollments. 

The average value of the gfrounds and 
buildings of the regular high schools de- 
creased from $207,146 in 1926 to $200,647 
in 1930, but for the reorganized schools it 


ported an $11.60 median in May, 1932, or 
a 288 per cent decrease for the corre- 
For women in 

Since the study was made experiments | knit goods the May, 1932, median was $10, 
have been carried on in training mentally | OF 35.1 per cent less than the corresponding 


In a survey of South Carolina cotton 
mills conducted by the Women’s Bureau 
in the Spring of 1932 median earnings 
for women on day shifts were reported as 
$10.60 a week for women who 
s im furthering 
shown by hourly records and $8.75 a week 


the 
cotton-goods 


in the Fall of 1921, another period of de- 
Then women who had worked 55 
days or more 
during the week showed a median of $12. 
The corresponding median for the Fall 


12 Banking and Industrial Committee 


Movement on a national scale. 


willing to cooperate to the 
it. These w 
workers whose services were contributed b 
t the following companies: American Tele 


t phone and Telegraph; Bethlehem Steel; 


DuPont; 
United States Rubber; Metropolitan Life 


t Shaw-Walker Manufacturing; 
Insurance; Standard Oil of New Jersey 
General Motors, Batten, Barten, Durstin 
and Osborn and McCann-Erickson. 

1 “Office space in the Federal Reserv 
Bank Biulding was contributed by th 
Utilities Management Corporation, 


f 


bank. Money required for traveling, tele 
phone, telegraph, printing and postag 


cost, and such telegraphic help as- was 





‘Each committee designated one of its 
members to serve on the Coordination 
Committee, whose organization in New 
York was drafted from the personnel of 
companies which had not only applied 
the Share-the-Work principle, but which 
were enthusastic as to its possibilities and 
llest extent 
e volunteer 
y mitted and approved.” 


and 
the necessary furniture supplied by the 


s the adaptability of the work shaing plan S¢; ards i 
to make effective the Share-the-Work by Standards Adopted - Utah 


to their own particular businesses 

most executives it was deemed very desir- | 
able to issue a How Book containing il- | 
lustrations of the various forms of work | 
sharing now in effect by different compa- 
nies; also containing a description of the 
New Hampshire Plan. Nearly 50,000 copies 
of this have also been distributed. The 
12 members of the Coordination Commit- 
tees met in New York on Sept. 14, when 
drafts of these three pamphlets were sub- 


For Grade Crossing Signs 


Sait Lake City, Utah, Oct. 29. 


The Public Utilities Commission has is- 
sued a general order adopting, with some 
mcdifications, the reecmmended standards 
of the American Railway Association for 
all future installations of signals and signs 
at railroad grade crossings in Utah. 


~ In concluding his report Mr. Teagle of converts are General Motors Corpora- 
states: |tion; Proctor and Gamble Company of Cin- 
“Having started a little more than a/|cinnati; New York Daily News; Metropoli- 
month ago with absolutely nothing but | tan Life Insurance Company; Socony= 
; the determination to make an effective | Vacuum Corporation; also numerous other 
e and immediate contribution for the re- | companies who put work-sharing into ef- 
lief of the jobless, without organization, fect during the last 60 days. From now 
e headquarters or funds; with the public a on, with such examples before them, prog- 
e pathetic because of a sucession of drives ress in getting other employers to coop- 
at their pocketbooks, sick and tired of , erate should be more rapid.” 
slogans and appeals, discouraged by their, The record of the Central Committee 
- own financial difficulties, it is the feeling | show that many concerns, both large and 
e of this committee that satisfactory prog- | small, have varying degrees adopted the 
ress is being made. Specific examples’ share-the-work idea, 
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May Use Gas Tax 2 Pledges Is 
Federal Court Ruled 


Funds for Relief 


Attorney General’s Office | 
Rules Sums Not Obli-| cvanavry Trust CoMPANY OF 


gated for Other Purposes 
May Be Diverted stom Commins aewew You 


| CaLvIN FENTRESS AND GeEorGE A. COOKE 
Springfield, Ill, Oct. 29. | RECEIVERS, ET AL.; 


Gasoline taxes heretofore alloted to the | Guaranty Trust Company oF New YorK 
several counties and not obligated for some 
one of the other purposes for which such | 
moneys may be expended may be used eo 
for relief purposes, the Illinois Attorney | RAYMonD 

. General's office has advised. The let-' 
ter addressed to the Executive Secretary | 


Chicago, Ill. 
New YorkK 


Crty or New York 
v. 
F. McNatty anp Patrick J 
Lucey, RECEIVERS, ET AL. 
Circuit Ccurt of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
Nos. 4793-4798. 


of the County Emergency Relief Com-| Appeals from the District Court of the | 
United States for the Northern District 


mission at Macomb follows in full text: | 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of Oct. 21, of Illinois. 
> in which you make the following inquiry: | Before Evans and Sparks, Circuit Judges 
“May the Board of Supervisors divert and FrrzHewry, District Judge. 
money already collected from gas tax, but | 
not already pledged for legal purposes, for | 
relief purposes?” | 
Fuel Tax Law Amended 


Senate Bill No. 30, of the Fourth Special 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 17, 1932 


|common presentation and disposition. 


| CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND Trust CoM- 
| PANY, AND COMMERCIAL NaTIONAL BANK AND 


| CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COM- 
| PANY AND CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE| 


The above six appeals have been joined for 
Three | 


Session of the Fifty-seventh General As- | 
sembly, recntly approved by the Governor, | 
amends sections 8, 9 and 10 of the Motor 
Fuel Tax Law. Section 8 is amended to 
provide for monthly allotments of motor | 
fuel taxes to the several counties until | 
July 1, 1933, in lieu of semiannual al-| 
lotments as heretofore provided. 

Section 9 is amended by the addition of 
the following purpose for which motor 
fuel tax allotments may be used by the} 
several counties: | 

“Any county may also by resolution of | 
the county board use money allotted to it} 
until July 1, 1933, to provide relief to res-| 
idents of the county who by reason of | 
unemployment or otherwise are destitute | 
and in necessitous circumstances. 

“In counties where by law the duty of| 
relief of poor persons is upon the town-| 
ships, moneys allotted to the county may | 
be distributed for such purpose to the | 
several townships in such manner as the} 
county board may direct.” 

The amendment to section 10 provides 
that payment of money to any county, for 
relief purposes, shall be made in accord-| 
ance with the needs of the county. 


Fuel Tax Funds Available 


Senate Bill No. 29 of the the Fourth 
Special Session of the Fifty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly amends the Act making 
appropriations of the proceeds of motor 
fuel tax collections. The purpose of this 
amendment is to make the motor fuel | 
tax collections available for the new pur- 


| gether. 


are from an order made in cause No. 11680; | 
the others are from a similar order in cause | 
No. 11679. Both causes are similar in char- 
acter, and the legal questions back of each 
order are identical. The complaints are so 
similar that, except for names and amounts, 
numerous paragraphs would be interchange- 
able. The fact statement in this opinion will, | 
as far as possible, avoid repetition. | 

Upon the complaint of a contract creditor | 
and upon the consent of the debtor, receivers 
were appointed for the holding companies, | 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., in one case 
and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago in 
the other. Said receivers sought and_ob-| 
tained orders restraining certain New York | 
banks (appellants herein) from selling secu- | 
rities which had been deposited with them to 
secure loans made prior to the appointment 
of the receivers. The loans were past due | 
and unpaid, and the market values of the 
securities did not equal the indebtedness at 
the time the injunctional orders were en- 
tered. The court on ex parte application en- 
tered the injunctional orders. Thereafter, ap- 
pellants, appearing specially, moved to vacate 
these injunctional orders on the ground that 
the District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois had no jurisdiction over the banks 
in New York or the securities by them held. 
These applications were denied, and each bank 
appealed. Their appeals were all heard to- 


Evans, Circuit Judge—Each of the two orig- 
inal suits was brought for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining the appointment of re- 
ceivers, who in turn were to protect the prop- 
erty from loss through sale under the present | 
unfavorable conditions, which are alleged to 
be abnormal. 

+ + + 


The Insull Utility Investments, Inc., it ap- 
pears, was a corporation, commonly described 
as a holding company, organized for the pur- 
pose of speculating in stocks, chiefly utility, 
issued by companies which were controlled or 
manipulated by a group of men in Chicago 
headed by one Samuel Insull. 

Generally speaking, there were four com- | 


|from such_ banks, 


Illinois Counties Injunction Against Security Sale 


Held to Be Void 


to Lack Jurisdiction to 


Restrain Banks in Another District 


. | States District Court for the Northern District 

of Illinois was authorized to appoint receivers 
for the insolvent companies upon the suit of 
the creditors and upon the consent of the 
insolvent companies. 

With these assumptions narrowing the is- 
sues, it may be stated without further dis- 
cussion: 

That upon qualification of the receivers, the 
;court acquired jurisdiction over the res of 
the insolvent companies within the said 
Northern District of Illinois. Porter v. Sabin, 
149 U. S. 473, 480. Booth v. Clark, 17 How. 
321, 334. 

That as to this property it could make such 
orders as would protect the insolvent com- 
panies’ assets against loss or damage. In re 
| Tyler, 149 U. S. 164;SMcMullen v. Hurley, 291 
| Fed. 374; Fidelity Trust & Safety Vault Co. 
v. Mobile St. Ry. Co., 53 Fed. 687; Ledoux v. 
jLa Bee, 83 Fed. 761; Brady v. South Shore 
| Traction Co., 197 Fed. 669; Westinghouse Elec- 
- Fou tho ao Baeeyg > og Light & R. Co., 

‘ed. ; Brictson fg. Co. v. Close, 
Fed. (2d) 794. , oe 
+++ 


Likewise, it is equally well settled that the 
district court did not have jurisdiction over 
the res which was not located within the dis- 
trict. Booth v. Clark, 17 How. 321; Great West- 
ern Mining & Mfg. Co. v. Harris, 198 U. S. 
ob es v. Second National Bank, 248 

The narrow and vital question remains— 
Was the stock of the Illinois corporations 
pledged as collateral to the New York banks 
to secure a loan made by the corporations 

res within the northern 
district of Illinois? 


It is the appellees’ position (a) that the 
proceeding for the appointment of the re- 
ceivers was one in rem; (b) that thereby all 
of the estate of the insolvent companies 
within the jurisdiction of the district court 
passed into the hands of the receivers, to be 
administered by the court; (c) that the 
pledged stock was, notwithstanding the pledge, 
the property of the insolvent corporation; and 
(d) that the equity of the pledgor in the 
stock pledged was property within the juris- 
diction of the District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

Appellants, on the other hand, contend (a) 
that the receivers’ claim to the pledged stock 
is no greater than that of the pledgor; (b) 
that certificates of stock are incorporeal prop- 
erty; (c) that stock pledged and delivered to 
New York banks constitutes no part of the 
res within the Northern District of Illinois; 
(d) that appellant¢ had possession of the 
stock, and neither the receivers nor the 
pledgors were entitled to such possession; and 
(e) that for the purpose of determining juris- 
diction over stock pledged, the latter's situs 
is New York and not the Northern District of 


Illinois. 
+++ 


Favored with helpful briefs from both sides, 
our conclusion, nevertheless, is not entirely 
free from doubt. Appellants’ position finds 
persuasive support in In re Hudson River Nav- 
igation Corporation, 57 F. (2d) 175. It is true 
the court there was dealing with an estate 
in bankruptcy, but we are of the opinion that 
the jurisdiction of a court in bankruptcy in 
such matters is as extensive as that of a 
court of equity which appoints a receiver to 
protect stockholders and creditors. In that 
case, the court said: 

“Nothing would be more disturbing to 
transactions of the kind than a doubt thrown 
upon that ruling. Millions of dollars are daily 
lent upon like collateral, which fluctuates 
from hour to hour; unless the pledgee is free 


, 


ot 


| panies whose securities were thus acquired: 
| Commonwealth Edison Company, Public Serv- 
lice Company of Northern Illinois, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company,, and the 
Middle West Utilities Company. The latter 


was itself a holding company. 


Pose specified in Senate Bill No. 30. 

The allotment of motor fuel taxes pro- 
vided for in section 8 of the Motor Fuel 
Tax Law is merely the computation and 


setting aside, by the Department of Fi-| 
nance, of the amounts due the several 
counties under said law. When this has| 
been done, the countics are entitled to 
use the funds allotted to them in any} 
manner and for any purpose specified by 
law. | 

Since the enactment of Senate Bill No, 
30 and until July 1, 1933, any county is| 
authorized to use money allotted to it 
under the Motor Fuel Tax Law for relief 
purposes. It is my opinion, therefore, that | 
motor fuel taxes heretofore allotted to the | 
several counties and not obligated for 
some one of the other purposes for which 
such moneys may be expended, may, un- 
der the amendment to the Motor Fuel Tax | 
Law contained in Senate Bill No. 30, be| 
used for relief purposes as_ specified 
therein. 


City and Tax Officers 


Organized in Maine 





Two Groups Vote for Merger 
Of Associations 


Augusta, Me., Oct. 29. 


Meeting in joint conference here, the 
Maine Assessors’ Association which has 
been in existence 16 years, and the Maine 
Municipal Officers’ Association which was 
organized last Summer, voted to merege 
into a single organization to be known as 
the Maine Municipal Officers’ and Asses- 
sors’ Association. 

According to by-laws adopted those 
eligible to membership include selectmen 
of towns, assessors of towns and cities, 
town and city managers, members of mu- 
nicipal councils, town and city treasurers, 
county commissioners, the State tax as- 
Sessor and the board of equalization. 

Addressing the conference on relation- 
Ships of the State and municipalities, 
Governor Gardiner said in part: 

I have for some time been concerned | 
with the very difficult problems which are 
presented in relationships between the 
State and its municipalities. I have 
wished that I had the time available to 
give further study to these matters. 

As you know, merely from a bookkeeping 
point of view, the State and the various 
towns have some 14 different financial 
accounts together. This is enough to il- 
lustrate the complexity of the relationship. 

There is undoubtedly in some quarters | 
a tendency for municipalities to exert all 
possible influence to place upon the State | 
responsibilities for financial burdens which | 
should be borne locally. On the other| 
hand, we have the fact that undoubtedly | 
the State through its laws and regulations, 
has in many instances placed new finan- 
cial burdens upon the towns. 

In some cases, such as the distribution 
of the State school tax to the towns, the 
State has recognized the fact that there 
must be some more or less arbitrary pay- 
ment to the poorer towns which cannot | 
possibly afford some of the advantages 
that the wealthier towns can have. 

I think this principle of equalization 
~ must not be lost sight of. If we are to 
maintain the possibility of living in some 
of our rural communities, the wealthier and 
more populous districts must share in some 
of the expense. It is of advantage to the 
State and to all its citizens that life it- 
self be made possible and that educational | 
facilities and other services be available 


| preferred stock wit 
| value, 450,000 shares of pref 


jing of $2,469,000 of 5 per cent 


|the appointment of a receiver. 


| entered in the other cause. 


|cess of the indebtedness * 


| edness, etc. 


The stock of the Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., consisted of 60,000 shares of $5.50 prior 
hout par value, 40,000 shares 
first series without par) 
erred stock second 
series, and 3,636,622 shares of common stock 
without par value. It is inferable from the | 
complaint that this stock is valueless and | 
never will be of ue eee te Se 

nding funde ndebtedness - 
era a old debentures, 
series A, due Jan. 1, 1949, $55,256,000 of 10- 
year 6 per cent gold debentures, series B, due 
Jan. 1, 1940, and $45,000,000 of other notes. 
These debentures were unloaded on the public 
in prosperous times and were outstanding and 
in default at the time of the application for 
A petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against this com- 
pany, which is insolvent. 

The capital aoe of the Corporation Se- 
curities Co. was as follows: 1,000,000 shares of 
prior preferred stock; 1,000,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, and 6,000,000 shares of common 
stock. 4,569,019 shares of the common stock 
and 742,019 shares of the preferred stock are 
outstanding. The inference is strong that 
this stock is valueless because of the out- 
standing funded indebtedness of $24,033,000, 
represented by 5 per cent serial gold notes, and 
the existence of about $26,000,000 of notes 
payable. 

This company too was engaged in speculat- 
ing in the stock of the above-named four 
companies, controlled by the same group of 
individuals and headed by the same Samuel 
Insull. 

The plaintiff in each case is the holder of 
five $1,000 notes or debentures. 

oe > = | 

Notwithstanding the outstanding indebted- | 
ness represented by gold notes and debentures, 
the officers in charge of the Insull Utility In- 
vestments, Inc., and of the Corporation Se- | 
curities Co. borrowed large sums of money 
from various banks and deposited the securi- 
ties which they had purchased out of the 
proceeds of the sale of stock, gold notes, and 
the said debentures as collateral for such 
loans. As the securities fell in price and as 
the loans increased, a larger percentage of 
the holdings of the two companies was thus 
pledged as collateral with said banks. 

It appears that practically all of the assets 
of both corporations have been thus hypothe- 
cated, and yet the market value of the pledged 
securities when the injunctional orders were 
entered was insufficient to cover the indebt- 
edness to the banks. The stock, the gold 
notes, and the debentures are thus left with 
no securities to give them value. 

It is alleged in the bill as the sole basis for 
the appointment of the receiver, and is urged 
here in support of the orders appealed from, 
that the present market value of the securi- 
ties is such that great sacrifices will occur if 
the collateral be sold at this time. As the 
assets were all pledged and as the market 
value of the securities was less than the in- 
debtedness, the real purpose of the litigation 
was to prevent the sale of the securities until 
a better price could be obtained. 

Material parts of the injunctional order are 
set forth in the margin.* A similar order was 


of preferred stock 





The orders granting the injunctions were 
entered’ upon the verified petitions of the 
receivers, but without oral testimony to sup- 
port them. In these petitions, the receivers 
alleged that the Corporation Securities Co. 
and the Insull Utility Investments, Inc., had 
made “large loans of money from various 
banks located in the city of New York. N. Y., 
end pledged as collateral to secure such loans, 
large amounts and blocks of the stocks, | 
bonds and other securities * * * belonging 
either to said Corporation Securities Co, or 
to the Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 

+ + + 

They further alleged that “the stocks, bonds 
and securities so pledged have, at the pres- 
ent time, a certain definite market value, 
determined by the market quotations of va- 
rious stock exchanges * * * and * * * such 
certain definite market value is not a fair 
actual or intrinsic value of such stocks, 
bonds and securities * * * but is purely fic- 
titious. * * * the fair, actual and intrinsic 
value of such stocks, bonds and other se-| 
curities so pledged * * * is greatly in ex- 
* * (to the New| 
York banks) and the * * Receivers, have 
a substantial interest in and to such stocks, 
bonds and other securities * * * which * * * 
amounts to large sume of money, to wit, mil- 
lions of dollars;” that the receivers had been 
notified that such collateral would be sold | 
at public auction; and that they had no 
money with which to buy these securities at 
thesale or with whicn to pay off the indebt- 


« 


The question which confronts us may be 
stated thus: May the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
which has, upon proper application, appointed 
receivers of an involved or insolvent corpora- 





in all parts of the State. 


Pennsylvania Checks 
Gasoline at Border 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 29. 
According to the Pennsylvania Depart- 


ment of Revenue, gasoline control on the! 


Pennsylvania-Ohio border checked 846,- 
353 gallons of gasoline last month. Of that 
amount 500,793 gallons were shipped from 


tion, and whose .receivers have taken posses- 
sion of the property of such insolvent com- 
| pany, restrain the sale of stock of other Tlli- 
'nois corporations, belonging to the involved 
corporation, which stock, prior to the avpoint- 
|ment of the receivers, had been 


}cure loans made by the said insolvent com- 
pany of said New York bank? 

In approaching this question it should be 
| stated that both the Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and the Corporation Securities 
| Co. were Illinois corporations with principal 


District of Illinois. The companies. the stock 
of which was pledged by the insolvent ecom- 
panies, were also mainly those of Illinois cor- 
porations, and their vrincipal places of busi- 
ness were likewise Chicago in said Northern 


pledged or | 
| hypothecated with a New York bank to se-| 


offices in Chicago, which is in the Northern | 


to choose his time to sell, his security may 
disappear. The same is not indeed true of 
shares like those at bar, or of notes, neither 
of which vary rapidly in value; but the same 
legal reasons exist as to them also. The 
pledgee, having taken possession of the docu- 
ments, supposes himself for just that reason 
to be the sole judge of his necessities, and 
lends on that understanding. So long as 
he keeps within the terms of the agreement, 
he need not concern himself with the 
pledgor’s fate, or that of his creditors, who 
must stand in his shoes.” 

It is, of course, clear that the court in the 
instant suit had no jurisdiction over any ap- 


pellant bank, which by the injunctional or- | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


*“Comes now * * * receivers in the above 
entitled matter, and * * * show * * * that 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago has, be- 
fore the appointment of the receivers * * * 
made loans of large sums of money * * * 
(from various banks located in the City of 
New York, New York, and has pledged with 
the said bank wgrious * * * securities as col- 
lateral, and It Appearing that such * * * se- 
curities so pledged as collateral have a certain 
market value as determined by market quo- 
tations of various Stock Exchanges located in 
the United States * * * but that such mar- 
ket value is not a fair, actual and intrinsic 
value of such * * * securities; and 

“It Appearing Further that the said banks, 
holding such collateral security, have pub- 
lished notice of their intention to sell such 
collateral security at public auction; and 

“It Appearing that the Corporation Securi- 
ties Co. of Chicago, and its receivers, have an 
interest or equity in and to said * * * securi- 
ties so pledged with the various banks, which 
will be forever lost if such * * * securities 
are sold at the’ present time, and that the 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, its 
creditors and receivers, will suffer irreparable 
loss in the event of such sale; 

“It is Hereby Ordered that Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company be, and it is hereby, 
enjoined and restrained from selling or in any 
manner disposing of the following securities, 
namely: 

“102,312 shares of the common stock with- 
out par value of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany; 

“17,925 shares of the capital stock of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, of the par value 
of $100 each; 

“2,421 shares of the common stock of Pub- 
lic Service Compeny of Northern Illinois, of 
the par value of $100 each; 

“8,751 shares of the common stock of Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
without par value; _— 

“18,729 shares of the capital stock of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of the 
par value of $100 each; 
heretofore pledged with it by Corporation Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago, together with any 
and all other stocks, bonds or securities here- 
tofore pledged to Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, by Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. < 


“It Is Further Ordered that the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York be, and it is 


or in any manner disposing of the following 
securities, namely: ‘ 

“2,093 shares of the capital stock of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, of the par value 

100 each; 
OF 068 shares of the capital stock of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of the 
par value of $100 each; 

“1,176 shares of no par value of the com- 
mon stock of Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois; 
heretofore pledged with it by Corporation Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago, together with any 
and all other stocks, bonds, or securities here- 
tofore pledged to Guaranty Trust Company 


lof New York, by Corporation Securities Co, 


of Chicago; and 

“It Is Further Ordered that The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York be, and 
it is hereby, enjoined and restrained from sell- 
ing or in any manner disposing of the fol- 
lowing securities, namely: 

“2,093 shares of the capital stock of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, an Illinois cor- 
poration, of the par value of $100.00 each; 

“2,068 shares of the capital stock of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, an Illi- 
nois corporation, of the par value of $100.00 
each; 

“1,177 shares without par value of the com- 
mon stock of Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, an Illinois corporation; ‘ 
heretofore pledged with it by Corporation Se 
curuties Co. of Chicago, together with any and 
all other stocks, bonds, or securities hereto- 
fore pledged to The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York, by Corporation Securi- 
ties Co. of Chicago; and 

“And It Is Further Ordered that the Na- 
tional City Bank and Trust Company of New 
York be, and it is hereby, enjoined and re- 
strained from selling or in any manner dispos- 
ing of the following securities, namely: 


monwealth Edison Company; 

“17,591 shares of the capital stock of The 
ro G Light and Coke Company; 

“6,500 shares of the common capital stock 
of ee Service Company of Northern Ili- 
nois; 

“108 shares of the 7 per cent preferred stock 
of Public Service Company of Northern Il- 
linois; 

“334 shares of 6 per cent preferred capital 
mack ae Public Service Company of Northern 

nols; 


Middle West Utilities Company; 

| “228.015 shares of the common capital stock 
|} of Middle West Utilities Company; 

curities Co. of Chicago, 


together with any 


hereby, enjoined and restrained from selling4 


“16,391 shares of the capital stock of Com- | 


“1,700 shares of the $6.00 preferred stock of | 


| heretofore pledged with it by Corporation Se- | 
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Workings Shown | Seizure of 


League Report Deals 


For Income Levy 


Adoption of Tax Contingent 
On Ratification of Pro- 
posed Constitutional 
Amendment by Voters 


Administration of salt revenues in 
Manchurian provinces is described in 
the Manchurian report of a special 
commission of The League of Nations. 
(Publicction of the report in full text 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 5.) The 
report proceeds: 


The Salt Gabelle. The Japanese military au- 
thorities took control, in September, 1931, 
of the funds of the Salt Gabelle. 

After the events of Sept. 18-19, the Japanese 
| authorities issued orders to the offices and 


exact application of the 
n oun. nage hd in which the revenue of the Salt 
|Gabelle was retained, that no payment from 


as provided for in the enabling act that 
will become effective if the proposed con-| these funds was to be made without their 
| consent, 


stitutional amendment authorizing the tax | Supervision over the Salt Gabelle was in- 


is ratified. sisted upon on the ground that the greater 
According to this tabulation, the act| part of the revenue a tale eee. Shough 
nominally national, had in fact been retaine 

eae a exemption from net income by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government. 
of $1,500 for unmarried persons, and $3,-|Income from this source, in. 1930, had 
000 for married persons or heads of fami- | amounted to about $25,000,000, silver, of which 
lies, with $300 for each dependent. These | $24,900,000 had been retained in Manchuria. 
exemptions, it was stated, are higher than 


| Only $1,000,000 had been remitted to the In- 
| speotorate-General of the Salt Gabelle in 
those under the Federal income tax law. 
The tax applies as follows: 


| Shanghai. 
> + > 
“li 1928 to 
Unmarried persons: Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang agreed in 1928 
Net income 


pay the Manchurian quota. 

After Marshal Chang MHsueh-liang had 
joined the National Government in December, 
1928, he agreed to pay the monthly quota of 
$86,600 silver which had been fixed as the 
amount due from Manchuria towards the 
loans secured on the Salt Gabelle. Some- 
what later, in April, 1930, a revised table 
was announced in which the Manchurian 
monthly quota was raised to $217,800. Be- 
cause of local pressure upon the Manchurian 
finances, however, Marshal Chang requested 
a@ postponement of the new assignment. At 
the time of the Mukden Incident, his arrears 
amounted to $576,200. The first remittance 
at the new rate of $217,800 was actually made 
on Sept. 29, 1931, by consent of the Japanese 
army Officers. Since then, to March, 1932, 
inclusive, the newly-established authorities in 
Manchuria have remitted to the Central Gov- 
ernment not only these monthly quotas but 
also the quota arrears left unpaid by Marshal 
;Chang Hsueh-liang. The surplus from the 
|Salt revenue, however, they regarded as 
Manchurian, and not National, income, and 
therefore considered that they were justified 
in retaining it for local purposes. 

a 


Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 29. 
The State Tax Commission has just 
made public detailed figures showing the 


ble income in excess of 10,- 
| 000.00—6 per cent. 
Married persons or head of families: 
Net income Tax 
$2,000 . ». None 
. None 





Seizure of Salt Funds at Newchwang in Octo- 

ber and November, 1931. 

After the Mukden Committee for the Main- 
tenance of Peace and Order had been trans- 
formed into the Provincial Government ad 
interim, it ordered the District Salt Inspec- 
torate at Newchwang to transfer all its funds 
to the Provincial Bank for disbursement by 
the Board of Finance. 
| official reports the Bank of China at New- 
chwang was, likewise, on Oct. 30, forced to give 
up the Salt funds on deposit, amounting to 


« CURRENT LAW ,» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DEATH—Action for benefit of next of kin—Contributory negligence of sole next 
of kin as defense— 


An automobile driver sueing the driver of another car, under the New Jersey 
Death Act, for the death of his wife from injuries sustained in a collision between 
the two cars, as the administrator ad prosequendum of the deceased wife for his 
benefit as the wife’s sole next of kin, was not precluded from recovering on the 
ground of his own contributory negligence. The question of whether the sole next 
of kin was guilty, in his individual capacity, of negligence which contributed to 
the accident was not an issue in the case. ‘The only contributory negligence avail- 
able as a defense was that of the deceased. Such rule of law has obtained in New 
Jersey for more than 35 years. The defendant urged a departure from such settled 
law because contrary to the weight of authority in other States. The court, how- 
ever, held that the rule of law was founded “in sound reason” and that it could 
| not be changed by the court “because perhaps not accepted in other jurisdictions.” 
Bastedo, Adm., etc., v. Frailey et al.; N. J. Ct. Errors ana Appls., Oct. 17, 1932. 


$10,0000, 6 per cent. Corporations are taxed 
5 per cent on entire net income. 

The number of Federal income taxpay- 
ers in Alabama in 1931 was 7,785; the 
number of corporations paying income tax 
in Alabama in 1931 was 215; total Fed- 
eral income taxpayers in Alabama in 1931, 
8,000. 





| 
; 
t 


IRRIGATION—Districts—Bonds—Validity of statute for issuance of refunding 
bonds—Special legislation—Impairment of contract rights— 


Amendments of 1931 to the California Irrigation District Act which provide for 
the issuance by irrigation districts of refunding bonds to be exchanged for out- 
standing bonds of the districts at the option of the holders of the outstanding bonds 
arid to be payable, at the option of the district boards, solely from the proceeds of 
a contract or contracts of the districts for the saie of water or electricity or any 
sources of payment other than assessments, are not void on the ground that they ° 
constitute special legislation because the refunding bonds may be called for redemp- 
tion and may be approved by a majority vote and are payable from proceeds of 
contracts or sources other than assessments while the other bonds of the districts 
under the statutes providing for the issuance thereof must mature at a particular 
time, must be authorized by a two-thirds vote and are payable out of the proceeds 
| Of assessments. 

Nor are such 1931 amendments void on the ground that they impair the contract 
rights of the holders of outstanding bonds who may elect not to convert their 
holdings into refunding bonds in so far as they provide for the allocation of power 
contract revenues to the satisfaction of the principal and interest on the refunding 
bonds while the holders of the outstanding bonds have the right to enforce their 
demands solely by an annual assessment on the lands in the district. 

The issuance of refunding bonds by a district cn the approval of a majority 
of the electors under such 1931 amendments did not impair the contract rights 
of the landowners acquired on the organization of the district on the theory that 
they were entitled, under the statutes in effect at the time of the creation of the 
district, to the approval of a bond issue by two-thirds of the electors. The Legisla- 
ture in the absence of a provision of the Constitution providing otherwise had a 
right to authorize the issuance of refunding bonds on a majority vote. 

Mulcahy et al., etc., v. Baldwin, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 14701, Oct. 14, 1932. 


RAILROADS—Carriage of livestock—Liability for damage sustained during trans- 
wor<ation—Presumption of negligence from delivery to railroad in good condition 
and delivery by railroad at destination in damaged condition— 


In an action by a shipper of mules against a railroad company for the death of 
one of the mules and for injuries to others, evidence that the mules were delivered 
to the raiJroad in good condition and at the time of delivery were quiet, gentle mules, 
that the car ip which they were shipped was carefully inspected before the move- 
ment and was found to be in good condition and free from any defects that might 
injure the mules, that when the car arrived at the point of destination several 
slats were broken, several were out and there were cracks about 5 inches wide, and 
that at the time of the delivery of the mules four were bruised, one skinned and two 
sick, one of which died a few hours after delivery, was sufficient to warrant the 
submission to the jury of the question of whether the damage was caused by the 
railroad company’s negligence and to sustain the verdict for the shipper. The Su- 
preme Court, in affirming the judgment on the verdict, stated that while there is 
a divergence of judicial opinion in other jurisdictions the rule which obtains in 
North Carolina is that when stock in a damaged condition not caused by natural 
causes or by the innate or vicious nature of the stock is found in the possession of 
the carrier the carrier is presumably responsible for the damage. 

Edgerton v. Southern Railway Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 109, Oct. 5, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RECEIVERS—Jurisdiction of Federal court to enjoin sale of securities by pledgees 
in other district—Situs of pledged securities— 


A Federal court for a district of Illinois which had appointed receivers for Illinois 
holding corporations having their principal offices in such district did not have 
jurisdiction, on the receivers’ ex parte applications, to enjoin New York banks from 
selling securities which the torporations had deposited with the banks to secure 
loans made prior to the appointment of the receivers. The securities consisted of 
shares of stock of other Illinois corporations. The loans were past due and unpaid 
and the market value of the securities did not equal the indebtedness at the time 
the injunctional orders were entered. The receivers in their applications alleged 
that the market value of the securities as determined by stock exchange quotations 
was not the fair, actual or intrinsic value thereof, that the receivers had been 
notified that the collateral would be sold at public auction, that they had no funds 
with which to buy the securities at the sale or with which to pay off the indebted- 
nes&, that the fair, actual and intrinsic value of the securities was greatly in excess 
of the indebtedness, and that the injunctions against the present sale of the securi- 
ties were necessary to protect the assets of the corporations against loss. The court 
granted the applications without oral testimony in support thereof and on the 
subsequent special appearance of the banks denied their motions to vacate the or- 
ders on the ground that the court had no jurisdiction over the banks or the securi- 
ties in their possession. 

The circuit court of appeals reversed the order and directed the district court to 
vacate the injunctions. The banks were not party to the proceedings and the orders 
were void for want of jurisdiction since the court’s jurisdiction in rem was limited 
to assets having a situs in the district. The securities had been pledged and de- 
livered to, and were in the possession of, the New York banks, and the situs for 
jurisdictional purposes was therefore in New York and not in Illinois. The pledges 
were accompanied by the delivery of the certificates and transfers thereof to the 
banks as pledgees and neither the pledgors or the reecivers had possession of the 
securities or the right to such possession. The situs was not in the Illinois district 
on the theory that the securities, notwithstanding the pledge, were the property of 
the Illinois corporations, or on the theory that the equity of the corporations as 
pledgors was property within the Illinois district. 

‘Itie injunctions could not be sustained on the ground that the officers of the 
corporations had no authority to pledge the securities since the Illinois court in.the 
summary proceeding to which the banks were not parties hed no jurisdiction to 





Revenues from Salt 
Of Alabama Plan | 2y Manchurian Regime Outlined 


Kirin Provincial Government 


According to Chinese“ 


With Action Taken by 


$672,709.56 silver without authority from the 
original depositors. A receipt was given in 
the name of the Liaoning Finance Board, 
which was signed only by the Japanese ad- 
viser to that Board. 

-~ + + | 


New Kirin Provincial Government also seized | 
the Salt Revenue. 


The new Kirin Provincial Government took 
similar steps with regard to the Salt Trans- 
portation Office of Kirin and Heilungkiang. 
According to Chinese official report it de- 
manded the transfer of the salt revenue to 
its provincial treasury. When the chief of 
| the office refused, he was detained for some 
|days and replaced by a nominee of Governor 
Hsi Hsia, who, on Oct. 22, forcibly took pos- 
session of the office, while the Auditorate 
Office was closed under Governor Hsi Hsia's | 
}orders. In this case, too, the salt funds de- | 
| posited in the Bank of China and the Bank | 
|of Communications were claimed by the new 
| Kirin authorities, and on Nov. 6 were trans- 
ferred to the Provincial Bank. Since, the 
salt funds have from time to time been with- 
drawn and expended by the local authorities, 
while the monthly quotas have been sent 
regularly to Shanghai. From Oct. 30, 1931, 
|to Aug. 25, 1932,.for which period Chinese 
‘official figures are available, salt revenue 
;} amounting to $14,000,000, silver, was retained | 
jin Manchuria. 
| The Salt Administration throughout Man- 
churia continued to function, although un- 
der the restrictions described and under su- 
pervision until March 28, when the Minister 
of Finance of the “Manchukuo Government” 
| ordered that the deposits, accounts, docu- 
|ments, and other properties belonging to the 
| Inspectorate should be handed over on the 
following day to the Salt Comptroller of 
‘“Manchukuo,” and that the collection of salt 
|revenue, which was originally undertaken by | 
|the Bank of China, should be transferred to 
the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces. 
He stated that those officials who wished to 
continued their service in the Salt Gabelle 
| Administration of the “Manchukuo” should 
|report their names to the Salt Comptroller’s 
office, and promised that their applications 
would receive serious consideration provided 
; they first renounced allegiance to the Gov-| 
j}ernment of the Republic > China. 
+> 


Government of Manchukuo took over the ad- 
ministration of the Salt Gabelle. 


On April 15, the District Inspectorate at 


| Duschak, Alice Day. 





| Newchwang was dissolved by force. The Di- 
| rector and Deputy-Director were put out of) 
office. The premises were occupied, and safes 
and documents, and seals. were seized. The 
remaining officials were requested to continue} 
their service, but they are all reported to have 
refused. | 

A number of those who had been in the Salt 
Administration followed the Director to Tient-| 
sin and waited for further instructions from | 
Shanghai. The work of the former Salt In- 
spectorate in the three eastern provinces was, 
thus completely taken over by the new Comp-| 
toller's Office of ‘“Manchukuo.” 

The new “Government,” however, has stated 
that it is prepared to continue to pay its) 
equitable proportion of the sums required 
|for the service of the foreign loans secured 
on the Salt reyenue. 

The customs. 

Since the customs funds collected in Man- 
churia had always been remitted to the Cen- 
tral Government, the Japanese military au- 
thorities did not interfere with the customs 
administration nor with the remittance of 
funds to Shanghai. Interference with this) 
reyenue was first made by the “manchukuo)} 
Government” on the ground that their “State” | 
| was independent. 

+ + 


Customs revenue in Manchuria. 


One of the first acts of the Northeastern 
Administrative Committee, which was estab- 
lished on Feb. 17 as the Provincial ‘‘Govern- 
ment of ‘Manchukuo,” was to instruct the 
| Superintendents of Customs at the Manchu- 
|rian Treaty ports that although the customs 
revenue belonged of right to “Manchukuo” 
|} and would, in the future, be under the con- 
trol of the committee, for the time being the 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Cus- 
toms should carry on their duties as usual. | 
| They were informed that a Japanese Cus- 
toms Adviser had been appointed at each 
Manchurian port for the purpose of supervis- 
ing the general customs administration. The 
Sid concerned were Lungchingtsun, Antung, 

ewchang and Harbin, together with some 
substations, at which the revenue collected | 
in 1931 amounted, respectively, to Hk. TIs. | 
574,000, 3,682,000, 3,792, and $272,000. 

The port of Aigun, which is still outside the 
sphere of control of the ‘‘Manchukuo Govern- 
ment,” is functioning under the Chinese Cus- 
|toms Service. The port of Dairen, in the 
Kwantung Leased Territory, has a distinct 
status. he fact that the customs revenue 
collected in the Manchurian ports, including 
Dairen, amounted in 1930 to 14.7 per cent and 
in 1931 to 13.5 per cent of the total for all 
China, shows the importance of Manchuria 
in the Chinese Customs Administration. 

The procedure by which the “Manchukuo” 
authorities took over the entire customs ad- 
ministration in Manchuria, is well illustrated 
by the action taken at Antung, which has 
been described as follows by the Inspectorate- 
| General of Customs: | 

-~+ + 


Government of Manchukuo took over the| 
Customs Administration and Revenue, 
March-June, 1932. 


A Japanese Customs Adviser was appointed 
to the Antung Customs Office in March, but | 
jhe took no active steps until the middle of 
June when he sent definite orders from the | 
“Manchukuo” Ministry of Finance to the 
Bank of China that customs funds were no | 
Ighger to be remitted to Shanghai. 

On June 16, four armed “Manchukuo” po- | 
lice, accompanied by the Assistant Superin- | 
tendent of Police, a Japanese, visited the Bank 
of China and informed the manager that they | 
had come to guard the revenue. On June 19) 
the Bank of China handed over to the Bank 
of the Three Eastern Provinces Tls. 783,000, | 
and informed the Commissioner that this ac- | 
j tion was taken as a result of force majeure. 

On June 26 and 27 a Japanese adviser of the 
‘“Manchukuo Government” demanded that the 
Customs House at Antung should be handed! 
over to him. The Commissioner refused, but 
‘“Manchukuo” police, all Japanese subjects, | 
forced the Commissioner to leave the Customs | 
House. j 

The Commissioner, however, still attempted | 
| to carry on the customs work in his home, | 
since 80 per cent of the Antung customs reve-| 
|/nue is collected in the railway area, hoping! 
that the Japanese authorities would not per-/| 
|mit interference within this area. But the 
“Manchukuo” police entered the Japanese! 
| railway area, arrested a number of customs} 
stafi, intimidated the others, and forced the 
Commissioner to suspend the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service. } 

+ & + | 


The customs situation at Dairen. 


Until the 7th, the Dairen customs revenue| 
was remitted to Shanghai at intervals of three 
or four days, but, under date of June 9, the 
“Manchukuo Government” gave notice that 
these remittances should no longer be made./| 
When no further funds reached Shanghai, the 
Inspector-General of Customs took up the} 
|matter by telegraph with the Japanese Com-| 
| missioner at Dairen. 
| As a result the Commissioner refused to 
|}send on the customs receipts on the ground 
|that the Chief of the Foreign Section of the 
|Government of the Japanese Leased Terri- | 
j tory had advised him that the remittance of 
the customs revenue might severely affect 
Japanese _ interests. The Inspector-General | 
therefore, on June 24, dismissed the Datren | 
;|Commissioner for insubordination. 
| The “Manchukuo Government,” on June 
| 27, appointed the dismissed Commissioner and 
the members of his staff as “Manchukuo” offi- 
cials, to serve in their former positions. It 
had threatened to establish a new Customs 

Suse at Wafangtine, on the frontier of the 
Leased Territory, if the Japanese authorities 
;should prevent them from taking charge of 
| the Dairen customs. 
| The Japanese authorities of the Leased 
| Territory did not oppose the passing of the 
customs administration into the nands of the 
| newly-appointed “Manchukuo” officials They 
maintained that the problem did not concern 
| Japan, but was an issue solely between ‘‘Man- 
chukuo” on the one hand the Government of 
China and its Dairen Commissioner on the! 


' other. 
+++ 


The view of the “Manchukuo Government’ re- 
| garding the customs. 


| { 
|. The “Manchukuo Government” maintains | 
|; that, since “Manchukuo” is an independent | 
| State, it exercises of right, complete JUFECIO= 
| tion over the Customs Administration of its 
| territory. But it has stated that, in view of 
the fact that various foreign loans and in- 
demnities were based upon the Chinese cus- 
toms revenue, it is prepared to pay its equi- 
{table proportion of the annual sums necessary | 
to meet these obligations. It hopes that after! 
depositing this amount in the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, there will be a customs surplus 
for 1932-1933 available for local use of about 
$18,009,000 silver. 


| 
| 
| 
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Commerce. Price, $1. 32-28041 

State Sanitary Requirements Governing Ad- 
mission of Livestock—Misc. Cir. 14, Bur. Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 32-1142 

Directions for Preparing. Specimens of Man- 
mals—Part N, of U. S. Natl. Museum Bull, 
39, Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Natl, 
Maseum. Price, 5 cents. 

and Part-Wool Blankets—Commercial 
Standard CS39-32, Bur. Standards, U. Ss. 
Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Sept. 1, 
1932, Vol. 45, No. 5, Bur. Entomology, U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Price, $2.25 a year. Agr. 13-1837 

Description of a ick, Dermacentor Halli 
From the Texas Petcary, With a Key to the 
North American Species of Dermacentor— 
No. 2945, From the Proceedings of the U. 8S. 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 82, Art. 4, pp. 1-6, pl. 1, 
Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Natl. Mue- 
seum. Apply at Museum. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


S. C.—Rept. of Sinking Fund Comrs. to Gen- 
eral Assembly for period ending Sept. 30, 
1931, M. J. Miller, Secy. Columbia, 1931. 

Rept. of Comptroller General to General 
Assembly for f. yr. 1931, A. J. Beattie, Comp- 
troller General. Columbia, 1932. 

History of South Carolina Fraudulent 
Bond Issues. Comp. by A. J. Beattie, Comp- 
troller General, 1929. Columbia, 1930. 

Financial Condition of Various Counties 
as of Je. 30, 1931. Comp. by A. J. Beattie, 
Comptroller General. Columbia, 1931. 

Ky.—44th Ann. Rept. of Agricl. Experiment 
Station of Univ. of Ky. for yr. 1931. Frank- 
fort, 1932. 

Wis.—Opinions and _ Decisions of Railroad 
Comm.—Vol. XXMI—Dec. 19, 1927, to Dec. 
20, 1928, comp. by Wm. M. Dinneen, Secy. 
Madison, 1931. 

Conn.—Cases Argued and Determined in Su- 
preme Court of Errors, Dec., 1931-Apr., 1932 
—Vol. 114. Hartford, 1932. 

Calif.—Repts. of Cases Determined in Supreme 
Court, June 22, 1931, to Sept. 26, 1931—Vvol. 
213. Sacramento, 1932. 


Cooke, Charles Montague. 
genus Carelia. 
Bulletin 85.) 
The Museum, 

Crothers, Rachel. 
three acts. 
tion.) 


El 


lating to the carria; 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 28 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., B. F. Avery & 
Sons Plow Company (Subsidiary of B. 
F. Avery & Sons, Inc.). Docket Nos, 
45636, 45638. 

A solvent purchaser had taken man- 
ufacturing equipment and finished 
products into its accounts at the full 
price which it agreed to pay for these 
items. It gave notes in partial pay- 
ment for these purchases. A number 
of years later some of the notes were 
cancelled by the seller on account of 
defects in the manufacturing equip- 


ments and finished products furnished 
to the purchaser. Held, the face 
amount of the notes cancelled should 
be taken into income in the year of 
the adjustment. 


Pennsylvania to Ohio; 169,607 gallons were | 

4 z . | District of Illinois. The only shares of stock! and all other stocks, bonds or securities here- 
imported into Pennsylvania from Ohio, | affected by the orders in question which were | tofore pledged to the National City Bank and 
and 175,953 gallons were exported from|not of Mlinois corporations are of no sub-|Trust Company of New York, by Corporation 


stantial value and may be ignored. Securities Co. of Chicago; 
Pennsylvania to West Virginia. It may be further assumed that the united | “All until the further order of this court.” 


The Postal Administration in Manchuria. 

The Japanese military authorities in Man-| 
‘churia after Sept. 18 did not greatly inter-/| 
fere with the Post Office, apart from exercis- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.} 


pass on the validity of the pledges. Such question could only be decided in a 
plenary suit in a court having jurisdiction of the subject matter and of the bank.— 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. et al. v. Fentress et al., Rec. (C. C. A. 7.)—7 U. S. 
Daily, 1574, Oct. 31,1932. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Proration Basis | 
On Oklahoma Oil | 
Output Is Argued 





Corporation Commission 
Hears Case Involving Its 
Right to Prevent Other 
Than Percentage Yield 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 29. 

Questions of law relating to the rights 
of the State Corporation Commission to 
prorate allowable production of Oklahoma 
oil wells on any other basis than that of 
a straight percentage are involved in a 
hearing just concluded before the Gom- 
mission, after a year and a half of inter- 
mittent sessions. 

The proceeding involves the applications 
of a number of owners of large oil wells 
in the Oklahoma City field for abolition 
of the present system whereby each well 
in the field is permitted to flow 25 barrels 
a day as a flat allowable, with wells mak- 
ing 3 per cent or more water allowed to 
flow an additional 100 barrels daily, and 
the balance of the market demand sup- 
plied by allocating to each well a certain 
small percentage of its potential. 

Right of Commission Questioned 

Attorneys for a number of independent 
petroleum companies, including the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., contended before the 
Commission that it has no right or au- 
thority under Oklahoma conservation laws 
to prescribe rules such as now are in 
effect, and which, they assert, result in 
discrimination in favor of the small wells 
and against the large wells. 

Oklahoma conservation laws, they 
claimed, require the Commission, in cases 
where proration is necessary, to prescribe 
allowables for each well in relationship to 
the market demand on the basis of ratio 
of the potential production of each well 
to the potential of the pool as a whole. 

Discrimination Is Charged 

Attorneys for the companies opposing 
the present system asserted owners of the 
small producers already have made money 
out of their wells and the owners of big 
wells should now be permitted to take up 
an increased portion of the market de- 
mand. They deciared their companies 
have lost hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels of fhe market demand because of un- 
fair discrimination in favor of the little 
wells and those making water. 

Attorneys representing companies sup- 
porting the present system said such rules 
as are now in effect are necessary to pre- 
vent waste of oil; that if the daily ex- 
emptions were abolished hundreds of wells 
would have to be abandoned and mil- 
lions of barrels of ultimately recoverable 
oil lost forever. 


Obligation of Commission 


They said the Commission, under Okla- 
homa conservation laws, is required to 
prevent production in excess of market 
demand, in excess of marketing and trans- 
portation facilities, and also to prevent 
underground waste such as would result 
with the early closing of the small wells 
and the water welis. 

Attorneys opposing the present alate 
contended that, if there was no proration 
and all wells were producing to capacity, 
fhe owners of the wells making a little 
oil or water would soon be forced to close 
them down as uneconomical of operation. 
They asserted the oil lost in small wells 
by a change in the present orders would 
be small compared with the daily damage 
dene the big wells under present strict 
curtailment regulations. 

Chairman Paul A. Walker said that the 
Commission, while not ready to hand 
down a decision, realizes both sides are 
entitled to an early determination of the 
case sO any person dissatisfied can appeal 
to the State Supreme Court. 








Methods of Building 
With Wood Studied 


Committee Named to Deal With 
New Types of Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion, employing metal or wood connectors 
for the strengthening of joints. Through 
the use of these connectors the wood 
joints customarily used heretofore are in- 
creased in strength from three to six 
times. 

The National Committee on Wood Uti- 
lization for years has made a thorough 
study of the practical application of more 
than 60 different types of connectors and 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture has made hun- 
dreds of tests of the principal types of 
connectors as applied to American woods. 
Without these tests the application of 
these connectors to American conditions 
would have been difficult. 

The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce has made the 
necessary metallographic tests of the metal 
used. In this manner the governmental 
agencies chiefly concerned have joined 
hands and are cooperating with leading 
national organizations of engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders, in applying the sys- 
tem to American conditions. 

“The European experience with these 
construction methods during and since 
the war clearly demonstrates their prac- 
ticability under American conditions. 
This method of cooperation between gov- 
ernmental departments and industry in 
investigating and introducing these con- 
struction methods is both desirable and 
effective,’ said Chirman Bennion in com- 
menting on the program. The system has 
a wide application in all types of con- 
struction where wood is used. The report 
will go i» the Public Printer this month 

In addition to Maj. Bennion, the mem- 
bers of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization appointed on wood construc- 
tion committee are: 

Wallace Ashby, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers. 

W. H. Booth, Philadelphia, Pa., representing 
American Petroleum Institute 


Ralph Budd, Chicago, Ill., 


representing 
American Railway Association 


Clement E. Chase, Philadelphia, Pa., rep- 
resenting American Society of Civil Engi- 
nee: 

William F. Chew, Baltimore, Md., represent- 
ing National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes. 

A. S. Downey, Seattle, Wesh., representing 


the Associated General Contractors of America 


Capt. Ralph H. Higgins, airport consulting 
engineer, East Orange, N. J. 

R. R. Horner, Clarksburg, W. Va., repre- 
senting American Institute of Mining and 


Metallurigical Engineers 
B 


L. Knowles, Worcester, Mass., represent- 
Pp 


ing the Associated General Contractors of} 
America 

Henry G. Perring. Baltimore, Md repre- 
senting Americen Engineering Covnci 





Co!. D. H. Sawyer. director, Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C 

Searcy B. Slack, Atlanta, Ga., 
American Association of State Highway 
ficials. 

F. Leo Smith, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing The American Institute of Architects. 


representing 
of- 


Earnings of Engineering Unit 


- 
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Insurer’s Refusal Relief to Compensation Insurer Lloyd Insurers 


Of Columbia Utilities Outlined 4 ¢ Settle Upheld) Is Refused in Third-party Suit) Pel Subject to 


Operating Services of 


Company Studied at 


| 
| 





Trade Commission I nquiry | 


Profits made by the Columbia Engineer-| 
ing and Management Corporation, a serv- 
icing company for the Columbia Gas and’ 
Electric Corporation system, were exam- 
ined in testimony Oct. 28 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in connection with 
its general inquiry into power and gas 
utilities. 

Melvin S. Anderson, examiner, testified 
that the engineering company was organ- 
ized for the purpose of furnishing engi- 
neering and operating services to the va- 
rious gas and electric operating companies 
owned and controlled by Columbia Gas 
and Electric Company, predecessor to the 
present corporation. The first contracts 
for engineering and operating services were 
effective Jan. 1, 1926. 

During the period from Jan. 1, 1926, to 
the end of 1930, according to the exam- 


Truck Registry Law 


Explained by State 


Pennsylvania Act Said to 
Apply Only to Scheduled 
Or Continued Operations | 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 29. 

Pointing out that Pennsylvania’s new 
law relating to registration of out-of-town 
commercial motor vehicles applies only to 
those operated on regular schedule or which 
are operated for more than 15 days in the 
calendar year, the Secretary of Revenue, 
Leon D. Metzger, has notified the New Jer- 
sey Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Har- 
old G. Hoffman, that Pennsylvania will 
extend full reciprocity, to all other vehicles 
unless the New Jersey Commissioner takes 
contrary action. 

Mr. Metzger replied to Mr. Hoffman's 
notification that “as soon ag the first New 
Jersey commercial vehicle owner is com- 
pelled to registersin Pennsylvania we in- 
tend to withdraw reciprocal privileges from 
entering this State.” Mr. Metzger’s let- 
ter follows in full text: 

Pennsylvania's Position 

We have your further telegram relative 
to the action New Jersey proposes to take 
to abrogate all existing reciprocity pro- 
visions with respect to commercial vehicles 
in case Pennsylvania observes Act No. 47, 
effective Oct. 15. 

Let us be clear about the fact that Act 
No. 47 is the law in Pennsylvania and this 
Department has no alternative except to 
enforce it. The Act, however, affects only 
two classes of commercial vehicles: 

(1) The owner of a foreign vehicle oper- 
ated within this Commonwealth for the 
transportation of persons or property for 
compensation regularly according to 
schedule. 

(2) The owner of a foreign vehicle op- 
erated within this Commonwealth for the 
transporation of persons or property for 
compensation for a _ period exceeding 
fifteen (15* days in the calendar year. 

Registry Requirements 

Foreign operators under the first classi- 
fication were required to procure Pennsyl- 
vania registration on Oct. 15. Foreign op- 
erators under the second classification are 
required to procure registration when they 
come into Pennsylvania the sixteenth time 
in the calendar year. The abuses and 
evasions which resulted almost immedi- 
ately after full reciprocity had been ex- 
tended to the above two classes on June 22 
1931, made the passage of Act No. 47 im- 
perative. 

Owners and operators of al lother ve- 
hicles displaying New Jersey registration 
plates will be extended full reciprocity, pro- 
vided New Jersey extends ful reciprocity 
to Pennsylvania owners and operators dis- 
playing Pennsylvania registration plates 
in New Jersey. We believe that under 
your statute reciprocity need not be with- 
drawn from this vast class because of the 
existence of Act No. 47. If you rule other- 
wise, you will, of course, be responsible 
for the withdrawal of reciprocity in both 
States as to them. 


Short Week Meets 
With British Favor 





System Continues ‘Very Pop- 
ular,’ Says Women’s Bureau 


The five-day week has been adopted in 
a wide variety of industries in England, 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor announced in a statement made 
public Oct. 29. The system continues to 
be “very popular) and inere is little evi- 
dence that firms once inaugurating it 
again revert to Saturday work, the Bu- 
reau points out. 

The normal week 
now general, except 


of 47 
where 


or 48 hours is 
shorter hours 


have been necessary by the depression 
The statement of the Women’s Bureau 
follows in full text: 

The annual report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops in 
Great Britain for the year 1931 contains 


interesting information as to the actual 
hours worked in the principal industries 

The report states that the normal week 
of 47 or 48 hours was generai, except in 
cases where short time was being worked 
on account of the depression. The 48-hour 
week is of such general application that 


employment in excess is often regarded, 
especially in the case of young persons, 
as illegal. Im woolen and worsted fac- 


tories and cotton doubling, however, after 
the departure from the gold standard 
most of the mills reverted to the full legal 
period of employment of 55% hours a 
week for protected persons (women and 
young persons), while in some cases the 
men worked much longer hours. In the 
nontextile industries some undertakings 
worked 56 hours in the week. 

The report refers to the steady prog- 
ress of the five-day week, which has now 
been adopted in a wide variety of in- 
dustries. This system of working con- 
tinues to be very popular, more especially 
in those areas where workers travel long 
distances to their work. At least 100 firms 
engaged in a wide variety of industries and 
employing large numbers of workers have 
been found working the five-day week in 
addition to those mentioned in last year’s 
report. Some of them have worked on 
this system for a considerable period. 

There is again very little evidence that 
firms who have once started this system 
revert to Saturday working except in a 
few cases where the nature of the work 
jis such that it is inconvenient to have 
| the factory closed on Saturdays. 


iner, the engineering company had con-| 
tracts for operating services with 54 op- 
erating companies and contracts for engi- 
neering services with 51 operating com- 
panies. At the close of 1930, he said, 
there were 41 officers or employes of the 
company, whose salaries were paid by the 
engineering company, who were officers of 
one or more of the operating companies. 

As compensation for operating services, 
the engineering company makes charges | 
based on certain percentages of the gross 
earnings of the operating company, plus| 
traveling and incidental expenses, it was 
stated. In the case of companies whose 
gross earnings are less than $5,000,000 per | 
annum, the charge is 2% per cent; in 
the case of companies whose gross earn- 
ings are $5,000,000 or more per annum and/| 
less than $10,000,000, the charge is 2%4 per 
cent; and where the gross earnings exceed 
$10,000,000, the charge is 2 per cent. 

Servicing Revenues 

A cdndensed comparative income state- 
ment showing the results from servicing 
operations for the years 1926 to 1930 in- 
clusive, the examiner set forth, shows that 
the gain or profit on servicing activities | 
ranged from a minimum of 57.6 per cent 
in the depression year 1930 to a maximum 


| 


of 84.6 per cent for the five-year period. 


‘Court Holds Gompany Was Not 


Required by Policy to 
Compromise Claim 





Trenton, N. J., Oct. 29. | 


An insurance company is not \obligated 


to settle an action at law brought against | 


an assured which it was defending un- 
der the provisions of an automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy, according to a re- 
cent decision of the New Jersey. Court of 
Errors and Appeals in the case of Mc- 
Donald v. Royal Indemnity Insurance Co. 

The defendant company could have 
settled the action against the assured for 


$2,000 but it failed to do so and a verdict | 
This judgment | 


of $7,500 was recovered. 
was set aside and subsequently a settle- 
ment could have been made for $3,500. A 
judgment for $20,000, however, was re- 
covered. 

The court pointed out that the obliga- 
tion of the insurer was to indemnify 
against loss within certain limits, to de- 
fend all suits and to pay certain specified 
costs and expenses. 

“The defendant appears to have done 
exactly what it was called upon to do un- 
der the terms of its policy.” said the opin- 
ion. “Nor is there any evidence that it 
defended the law suit growing out of the 
automobile accident 
careless manner 


New Jersey Law Held 
To Employers Who Pay Benefits 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 29. 


The New Jersey Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act extends no relief to an insurance 
| carrier, either by way of subrogation or re- 
imbursement, when recovery exceeding 
| the amount of compensation is obtained by 


| third party through whose negligence the 
employe was killed, it was held by the New 


| recent case of Erie Railroad Co. v. Michel- 
|} son, admrx. et al. 





It did not agree to and} 


Mrs. Alma Michelson was awarded com- 
pensation for herself and her deceased 
| husband’s dependents totaling $11,916. The 
|employer was insured by the United States 
| Fidelity & Guaranty Co. which made 
| weekly payments to the widow. 

Recovers Judgment 


As adminiistratrix she sued the Erie 
Railroad and reeovered a judgment of 
$27,729 for causing her husband’s death, A 
notice had been sent to the railroad by the 
| insurer as agent for the employer advising 
| that under section 23 (f) of the Compensa- 
|tion Act the “undersigned” was entitled to 
|@ sum equivalent to the amount of com- 
| pensation paid to the dependents to the 


in a negligent and | date of payment by thg railroad. 

a ia In holding that the administratrix was 
of 114.5 per cent in 1927, with an average was not obliged to settle by the payment/|entitled to the full judgment obtained | 
of money the action brought against its} from the railroad company, the court said 


|dependents of a deceased employe from a} 


Not to Limit Recovery 





amount of compensation payments which 
the employer has paid, when the judgment 
against the wrongdoer is in excess of the 
compensation award.” 
Statute Construed | 
“In the instant case,” the court con-/| 
tinued, “the employer paid nothing to ag 
employe’s dependents, all weekly ee 
| sation payments having been paid by the 





|pendents and therefore Frederick Snare 


Erie Railroad Co. retain for its benefit 
any part of the judgment 
against the railroad company. The stat- 
ute in question extends no relief to the 
|insurance company either by way of sub- 
rogation or reimbursement. 


“The payments which it made could 
have been made to the employer, with 
whom the insurance company was in priv- 
ity of contract and the fact that the em- 
polye’s dependents accepted weekly pay- 
|ments direct from the insurance company 
{raises no implied contract or agreement, 
|either in law or equity, that said depend- 
ents will reimburse the insurance company 
j}out of the judgment recovered against 
Erie Railroad Co. 


“For the employer and the insurance 
company it is contended that section 5, 


Fees collected by the company for op-| assured. The allegations of negligence in|that “the Legislature has provided only|Chap. 149 P. L. 1918 provides that pay- 


erating service averaged “approximately |the complaint were not proved at the|that the employer shall be entitled to re-|Mment of compensation by an 


$3,000,000 in each of the years 1928 to 1930, 
inclusive, the examiner stated, while the 
total gross revenue during each of these 
years averaged approximately $3,800,000. | 

The company’s total expenses during 
1928 amounted to $1,946,453, leaving net 
income for the year of $1,759,213. In 
1929 net income totaled $1,801,807 and in 
1930 it was $1,409,404, it was set forth. 

Payment of Dividends 

Dividends in the ‘aggregate amount of 
$6,650,000 ‘have been paid by the engi- 
neering company to the close of 1930, of 
which $900,000 was paid as stock dfVidends 
in common stock and the remainder in 
cash. The dividends were paid on 500,- 
000 shares having a stated value of $2 per 
share. 

The engineering company, according to 
the examiner, “has practically no invest- 
ment in physical properties on which to 
compute rates gf earnings.” In lieu of 
showing a return on invested capital he 
showed that the ratio of the net income 


to gross earnings for the years 1926 to} 


1930 averaged 45.8 per cent. 


Compensation Is Refused 


For Loss of Blind Eyeball 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 29. | 


A worker who had been blind in one 
eye due to a previous injury is not en- 
titled to compensation for loss of the eye 
as a result of a second injury which neces- 
Sitated removal of the blind eyeball or 
for serious facial disfigurement unless a 
suitable artificial eye cannot be used, the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission 
has just held in the case of Downs v. 
Model Laundry et al. 

Commissioner T. A. Wilson held that 
“it is quite evident that the Legislature 
did not have in mind penalizing the em- 
ployer by a hundred weeks for the loss of 


an eye where the worker had previously | 


lost his vision.” 

Agreements Signed 
ry ‘ . . 
lo Stop Misbranding 

Trade Commission Stipulation 
Accepted by 15 Concerns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


num” to designate products not composed 
in whole or in substantial part ‘Of alumi- 
num, in which latter case the word 
“Aluminum” is to be accompanied by a 


word or words in type equally conspicuous, | 


to the effect that the product is not com- 
posed entirely of aluminum. 


§31—Clothing—A 
agrees to discontinue the use of 
“Doctor” followed by a fictitious nathe, on in- 
fants’ and children’s shoes that are not made 
in accordance with the designs, or under the 
upervision of an orthopedist 

932—Torch tips—A manufacturer agrees 
discontinue use of the letters “K-G” 
nate torch tips that are not “K-G" 

933-—-Coupons—A distributor of coupons to 
be used by retailers in connection with the 
sale of their products, agrees to discontinue 
claiming to be a representative of Eastman 
Kodak Company when such is not the fact 
and to discontinue representing that cameras 
or other merchandise distributed is given free 
of charge when the cost is included in either 
the charge made for packing and shipping or 
the charge made for other merchandise pur- 
chased 


manufacturer of 


to 
to desig- 
torch tips. 








934—Toilet preparations—A manufacturer of 
toilet products including soap, creams, and 
powders, agrees to discontinue misrepresent- 


ing the effectiveness of a certain treatment for 
enlarged pores; to discontinue representing 
that a certain doctor was former chairman of 
an organization known as “American Society 
of Dermatologists’; and to discontinue use of 
the statement ‘“‘These noted dermatologists 
unanimously found respondent's soap most ef- 
fective of all beauty aids,"’ when such is not 
the fact 
935—Electric light 

agrees to discontinue 


pendant—A_ distributor 
the use of the word 
Radium” to de rate electric light pendants 
are not made of radium and have no 
radioactive properties 
936—Song sheets—A 
Song Sheets 





publisher of so-called 
agrees to discontinue the use 





of the wofds “Broadway and Hollywood Pop- 
ular Songs"’ and “Songs of Radio, Stage and 
Screen to designate song sheets consisting 
of comic verses, parodies on popular song hits, 
and other similar composition 
937—Coupons—A distributor of coupons to 
be used by retailers in connection with the 
sale of their product agrees to discontinue 
claiming to be a repre tative of Eastman 
Kodak Company when h is not the fact 
and t discontinue representing that cameras 


or other merchandise distributed is given free 
of charge when the cost is included in either 
the charge made for packing and shipping or 
the charge made for other merchandise. 


938—Varnishes—A manufacturer agrees to 
discontinue use of the word “Rubber” to 
designate varnishes, lacquers, and other in- 


dustrial finishes that do not consist of rubber 
in whole or in substantial part. 


939—Cosmetics, hosiery and jewelry—A 
manufacturer of cosmetics agrees to discon- 
tinue the use of the words “Poudre de.”| 
Fleur de’ and “Jardin ce" and other French 
words, either alone or in connection with the 
word “Paris,” in a manner to imply the pred- 
ucts so designated are manufactured in Paris 


or imported therefrom, when such is not the 
fact: to discontinue misrepresenting the value 
of the products; to discontinue quoting the 
regular prices as special, reduced prices for a 
limited time only; to discontinue representing 
that any merchandise is given free of charge 
when the cost of the purported gratuity is 
included in the price of the product with 
which it is alleged to be given free of charge 
and to discontinue the use of the word ‘Pearl 
to lesignate products ot than genuine 


c her 






p 


940 


Barber and beauty supplies—/n inccr- 
porited association consisting of distrioutors 
of barber and beauty supplies, agrees to dir- 
continue providing manufacturers with lists 
of members and requesting, threatening and 
coercing such manufacturers in an effort to 
jinduct them to distribute their products 


through association members only. 


shoes | 
the word} 





insurance 





Corp., employer, was not entitled to have | 


recovered | 


Reserve Statute 


Attorney General of Florida 
Rules Fire Group Must 
Set Aside Unearned Part 
Of Premiums in Force 





Tallahassee, Fla., Oct. 29. 
A group of Lloyd underwriters of Illinois 


Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in the|insyrance company directly to said de- | doing a fire insurance business in Florida 


|is subject to the statutory provision re- 
| quiring the maintenance of unearned pre- 
|mium reserves “computed according to 
|the usual methods,” Attorney General 
Cary D. Landis has advised W. V. Knott. 
State Insurance Commissioner. The 
phrase “usual methods” refers to the 
methods applicable to all companies 
writing this class of business. Mr. Landis 
said, and not those used by any particular 


company. The opinion follows in full 
text: 

Dear Mr. Knott: 

Re: Construction of section 6264, Com- 
piled General Laws of 1927. 

The above section of the statute di- 
\rects the State Treasurer as Insurance 
Commissioner to require companies writ- 
ing insurance against loss by fire and 
other hazards to set aside the unearned 
portion of premiums in force, computed 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1932, Licczrt « Myzzs Tosacco Co, 


for MILDER BETTER TASTE 





Here are entirely different kinds of tobacco. 
Blend them and you get a different taste. 
Cross-Blend them and you get a better taste. 

While blending mixes the tobaccos together, Cross-Blending “welds” and 


“joins” their flavors into one. 


‘ 





4 


Imagine doing this with the world’s finest cigarette tobaccos—many 
kinds of Bright tobacco, a great many types of B 
ous grades of Turkish tobacco! 


What you have when you’ve finished is Chesterfield tobacco—better than, 


on any one kind, better than a blend of all kinds—really a new kind of tobacco 
| flavor that’s milder, more fragrant and a whole lot more pleasing to the taste. 


urley tobacco and numer- 


Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 


factory door 





RAILROADS . 


Airship Marie 
Covering Entire 
World Foreseen 


Admiral Moffett Says That 
Navy Has Laid Foundation 
For Development of New 
Means of Transport 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ships, and of an experimental service en- 
gine of over 1,500 horsepower. 

“Improvement of a water recovery sys- 
tem that will save 3,000 pounds in each 

. i sa: 
—s improvement in fighting ability, 
including speed, of all of our service types 

f planes. 

. “Completion of the largest flying boat 

built in this country, weighing over 20 tons 

and having a radius of 3.000 miles. 
Catapulting Perfected 

“Designs are ready for an experimental 
service flying boat of over 100,000 pounds 
and range of 4,000 miles, but lack of money 
prevents beginning of construction. De- 
velopment of fiying boats has reached a 
point where transatlantic flying boats car- 
rying a pay load of passengess and mail, 
: in sight. 

Por the first time a service land plane 
was catapulted from a ship-board type 
catapult a few days ago. , 

What we have, both materiel and per- 
sonnel, are without their superior in the 
world. Our Naval aviators are unex- 
celled. Our service types of planes are 
at least equal to any. There are cektain 
special types developed by some other 
nations for their own particular needs 
that are faster than ours, but these types 
are stripped down and can only carry fuel 
to last about an hour. We could build 
similar types if they were needed. 


“Our two modern aircraft carriers and | 


their operation are, we believe, without 
superiors, but we have only two, and one 
building, whereas under the London 
Treaty we should have six, Our Navy is 
farther behind in this type of vessel than 
in any other,:and we have no flying- 
deck cruisers, although we could have 
eight under the Treaty. We have parity 
in battleships, and although our cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines are nearly 
all over age, we at least have something 
besides blue prints in these classes. _ 

“In the numbers of aircraft carrying 
vessels, carrying this new weapon that 
has revolutionized Naval warefare, we are 
woefully behind. A year ago we had as 
meny operating planes in our Navy as in 
any other. Today such is not the case. 
I iavite your attention to these facts so 
that we will not pat ourselves on the back 
and say we lead the world—a_ form of 
boasting that the American public is only 
too prone to indulge itself in. Let us hope 
that the depression may make us boast 
less, examine ouselves, and realize that if 
we are to lead in anything, we have to 
work for it, sacrifice for it, and deserve | 
it. 

“The Nation is content to let us fall 
behind in our Navy, in our merchant ma- 
rine, and in our air forces, but we do lead 
unquestionably in lighter-than-air, in rigid 
airships, known generally as dirigibles. 
We have developed and carried on with 
them not only for naval purposes, but for 
commercial. 

New Type of Transport 


“We have laid the foundation for a new 
industry and means of transportation, 
and hope, having done our part, that this 
country will create a merchant marine 
of the air in the near future that will 
take our flag and our commerce to all 
parts of the world, just as we once did in 
the days of sailing ships. ; 

“The Navy has developed devices for 
handling these leviathans of the air at 
their terminals on the ground that ensure 
and facilitate safe operation; and has 
proved that the operation of heavier-than- 
air craft with dirigibles is practicable. The 
‘Akron’ carries five airplanes that can 
be launched from and return to the 
parent ship at will. A new device has re- 
cently been developed that enables the 
five airplanes to be suspended simultane- 
ously below the belly of the airship, on 
what we call “perches.” 


Commercial Utility 


“By the use of these perches the planes | 


can be held ready for use when needed, 


can be,fueled and the personnel changed. | 


From our experience with the ‘Akron’s’ 
planes we know that larger passenger and 
mail-carrying airplanes can be earried on 
commercial airships, enabling them to 
land and receive passengers and mail at 
way ports, without the airship’s landing. 
The Navy has no intention nor desire 
to build any more airships for years to 
come. 

“With the ‘Akron’ and ‘Macon’ (the lat- 
ter will be finished this Spring) we are 
confident that we will not only demon- 


strate their usefulness for naval purposes | 


but commercial, and that with the passage 
of the McNary-Crosser bill in the Senate 
at the next session of Congress an airship 
of about 9,000,000 cubic feet will be built 
by commercial interests, the pioneer ship 
of a fleet that will continue this country’s 
lead in airships.” 


ief 


igation 


Insurer Is Denied Rel 
In Third-party Lit 


{Continued from Page 5.) 

carrier is to be deemed payment by the 
employer. Not so. The act of 1918 is a 
supplement to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of 1911 and its general object is 
to establish a Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau for the settlement of claims 
arising under the act which it supple- 
ments. 

“Section 5 provides that unless a set- 
tlement of compensation claim is effected, 
or an application made to the bureau, or 
a petition filed with the bureau within one 
year after the accident; or in case of 
agreement for compensation then within 
one year after the failure of the employer 
to make payment thereunder, or in case 
compensation has been paid then within 
one year after the last payment and (the 
section continues) ‘A payment or agrec- 
ment to pay by the insurance carrier shall 
fur the purpose of this section be deemed 
@ payment or agreement by the employer.’ 
‘Thus the provision is merely that for the 
purpose of reckoning time under the sec- 
tion, payment by the insurance carrier 
shall be considered payment by the em- 
ployer.” 

. The same ruling was made by the court 
in another case, New York, Susquehanna 
& Western Railroad Co. v. Huebschmann, 
executrix, et al., decided at the same time. 

this case it was pointed out that 
changes made in section 23 (f) by chapter 
279 of the laws of 1931 are not pertinent 
because they were not passed until after 
the rights of the parties had become fixed. 


j/and lower, compared with 


|per cent last year. 


.. FINANCE 


South Africa Plans | 


Airport Program 


Existing Facilities From Cairo) 
| To Cape of Good Hope | 
| Will Be Improved 

| New airports will be constructed and 
| existing landing facilities improved along 
the Cape of Good Hope to Cairo, Egypt, 
‘air route, under present plans, according | 
to a report from Trade Commissioner E. 
| B. Lawson, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


| Of the $275,000 allocated for the devel-| 
|opment of ground facilities in the Rho-| 


| desias some $38,500 has been designated | during the week in foreign countries are | 


| to improve existing airports, and new air- | 
| ports will be established. 
It is planned to provide airports or emer- 


|gency fields every 30 miles in Southern) ports from trade commissioners stationed | 


{Rhodesia and at intervals of 
;miles between the Transvaal border and 
Tanganyika. Emergency fields are to be| 
| established at Chirondo, Umboa, West 
| Motopo, and Tuli. 

Improvements to existing airports at 
| Broken Hill, Leaports Hill, Mtinga, Chin- 
| sali, Isoka, Chipani, Miami, Banket, Que 
Que, Inzizi, Lana, Senjazini, Victoria Falls 
and Salisbury will be made. In Southern 
Rhodesia four new landing grounds will} 
be prepared, nine completed or enlarged, | 
}and three road strips for possible emer- 
| gency use prepared; in Northern Rhodesia 
| three airports will be enlarged and four 
road strips provided. 

Radio and telephone communications 
| between aircraft and airports and between | 
| airports will be given early consideration, | 
|it was stated—(Department of Com-| 
merce.) 


Less Cotton Ginned 
— And Grade Is Lower 


Only 93 Per Cent Tenderable | 
On Futures, According to 
Agriculture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
from that ginned during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
4,835,904 bales of cotton had been ginned 
prior to Oct. 1. All of this was American 
upland with the exception of 1,108 bales 
of American-Egyptian. Of the American 
upland cotton, 43 per cent is White Strict 
Middling and better, compared with 61 per 
cent for the same period last year. Almost 
9 per cent is White Strict Low Middling 
5 per cent 
ginned during the same period last year, 
and 7 per cent is Spotted or Yellow Tinged, 
compared with 4 per cent last year. ; 
Twice as large a proportion of cotton is 
13/16 inch or shorter this year, the per- 
centage being 7, as compared with slightly 
more than 3 last year. The proportion 
of 15/16 and 1-inch cotton is smaller, only 
42 per cent this year, compared with 49 
On the other hand, 
the proportion of cotton 1% inches and 
longer ginned up to Oct. 1 this year is 
slightly larger than that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. F 

The proportion of tenderable cotton is 
93 per cent this year, compared with 97 per 
cent ginned prior to Oct. 1 last year. 

Weekly cotton grade and staple report, 
Oct. 28, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: Cotton is of lower grade but shows 
practically no change in staple from last 
week’s report for the Coiton Belt as a 
whole. Again there is a slight decrease | 
in the proportion of cotton Strict Mid- 
dling and better for the Cotton Belt, and | 
a decided decrease in the proportion of 
these higher grades in Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi, and Georgia, contrasted with pro-| 
nounced increases in Texas and Tennes- 
see. Most of the States show only a slight 
increase in the proportion of Spotted and 
Yellow Tinged cotton from the preceding 
week. 

There is practically no change in the 
proportion of 13/16 inch and shorter cotton 
for the Cotton Belt as a whole. Con- 
trasted with last week, Alabama shows a} 
Gecided decrease in these short staples— 
from 26 per cent to 14 per cent. A slight | 
decrease is also shown for Oklahoma. 
These decreases are offset by small in- 
creases in Texas, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 

The proportions of the staple lengths 
15/16 and 1 inch increased slightly in the} 
Cotton Belt as a whole. There were pro- | 
nounced increases in Alabama and Ten-| 
nessee agd decided qecreases in Oklahoma 
and Virginia, with little change in the} 
proportions from those of last week in 
other States. 

The proportion of cotton 144 inches and 
longer decreased slightly. This decrease 
occurred principally in Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi, as Louisiana and the Carolinas | 
|}show only slight increases. | 

There is practically no change in the} 





Cotton Belt as a whole. The report in-| 
|Gicates about 94 per cent to be tenderable. 
A decided increase in the proportion of 
tenderable cotton is shown for Alabama; | 
no pronounced change is indicated for 
any other important cotton-producing 
| State. 





Hearings Scheduled 
By Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission's calen- 
|dar of public hearings and conferences 
|for the week of Oct. 31 is as follows: | 

Hearings will be resumed/Nov. 1 at 9:30] 
; o'clock in the Commission’s hearing room, 
2001 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, | 
on the Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
| group Reports are expected to be placed in 
the record concerning two subsidiaries, Colum- 
bia Engineering and Management Corpora- | 
tion, New York, and Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati There will propably also be re- 
ports on Columbia'Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion's interstate transmission of gas and on its 
| management and supervision arrangements. | 
| Trade Practice Conference: Sanitary products | 
|industry, Nov. 4, Chicago. Commissioner 
Charles H. March will preside. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: 

Testimgny will be taken in cases in which | 

| the Commission has issued complaint, at the 
| following times and places: 
} Ironized Yeast Co., Atlanta; Oct. 31, Rich- 
mond; Nov. 3, Washington; alleged misrepre- | 
sentation in sale of its product; John W. Nor- 
wood, trial examiner; James M. Brinson, Com- 
missicn’s attorney. Docket 1972. 

Nancy Lee Institute, New York; Nov. 3, 
Washington; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
;Of toilet preparations; William W. Sheppard, | 
| trial examiner; Edward J. Hornibrook, Com-| 
| mission's attorney. Docket 1996 | 

New Publications 

| Price Bases Inquiry—The 
| Formula and Cement Prices. 
reports completed under the direction of the 
Commission for an inquiry into the general 
subject of basing prices with respect to loca- 
tion as a step towerd the solution of the prob- 
lem ci gr ev eccnomy in distribution. 

Utility Corporations, Senate Document 92, 

Part 41 Testimony, with related exhibits, 
taken at hearings held in connection with the 
;Commission’s investigation 
and gas utilities, including Tidewater Power 
|Company, Florida Power Company, and Ne- 


braska Power Company.—(Federal Trade Com- 
mission.) 


basing Point 
The first of the 


| companies 


| prices. 


of electric power) 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 


In Weekly Review 


Developments in Trade and) 


Industry in Canada and 
Other Countries Shown by 
Department of Commerce 
Developments in business and industry 
analyzed in the weekly survey of world 


trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The survey is based on re- 


some 50;in principal centers abroad. The survey cation of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


follows in full text: 


Canada.—The fixed values for duty purposes 
which have been assessed on gasoline imports 
from United States refining points for the last 
year and a half were canceled Oct. 20. Gaso- 
line is now dutiable upon importation from 
the United States at 212 Canadian cents per 
Imperial gallon. 

An announcement by the Minister of Fi- 
nance indicates the probability of an internal 
loan on Oct. 31. In the absence of full de- 


tails, it is believed the issue will be for $80,- | 
Late in September, the | 


000,000 (Canadian). 
Dominion floated an issue of $60,000,000 in one 


year 4 per cent gold notes in the United 
States. 


Retail trade in Vancouver is holding up 
fairly well but is less active in other sections 
than in the early Fall. Continued low prices 
for agricultural produce contribute to the 
doubtful outlook. Except for those influenced 
by seasonal trade in consumers’ goods, indus- 
tries are still marking time to a considerable 
extent. Shoe sales have been somewhat 
heavier and wet weather has brought about a 
heavier demand for rubber shoes. Fairly ac- 
tive sales of druggists’ rubber sundries are 
also reported. Radio sets, particularly inex- 
pensive table models, are moving well with 
electric refrigerators also in good demand in 
the lower-priced class. 

Ontario reports a fair demand for coal blow- 
ers and industrial heating plant replacements 
and some gain in office equipment sales. Pas- 
senger automobile sales in that Province dur- 


Loans Approved 
_ For Two Railways 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia and | 
| Puget Sound Line Affected 
By I. C. C. Action 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 28 approved loans from the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation aggre- 
| gating approximately $700,000 to the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and Puget Sound; 
& Cascade railroads. (Finance Docket | 
Nos. 9174 and 9585.) 

| The P. & W. Va. loan of $169,985 is to 
|pay interest obligations, and the loan of 
$300,000 10 the Puget Sound is to liquidate 
indebtedness to the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. A summary of the approvals 
| follow: 


F. D. No. 9174.—Upon supplemental appli- 





Railway Company for a loan of $403,419.53, a/| 
‘further loan of $169,985 for specified purposes 
| approved. Diversion of funds permitted. Terms 
| prescribed. Original report 184 I. C. C. 513. 

|" F. D. No. 9585.—Upon application, a loan 
of $300,000 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| poration to the Puget Sound & Cascade Rail- 
| way Company approved. Terms prescribed. 


Allotments Approved 
For Harbor Projects 


| Allocations and Awards Made 
Public by War Department 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Mich., for dredging Fighting Island chan- 
nel, Detroit River, $65,754. 
Midland Barge Co., Midland, Pa., for 
constructing three steel launches for the) 


| though in some instances there is evident 


| steel industry remained at about 20 per | 


|the sixth successive week. 
|cultural and nonagricultural prices dé- 
| clined. 


|price was unchanged, but an outstanding | 


| Composite index—Business 


| Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 


| Lumber production§ 





Kansas City district, $11,530. 

H. Miller & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for constructing 2 two-story eight-room 
lockkeepers’ houses with garage, roadway, 
cement walks, well house, pergolas, water 
system, electric-lighting plant and sewage 





ing the third quarter of the year were nearly 
83 per cent of comparable 1931 figures. Iron 
and steel production fell off in September, the 
former to 5,709 tons, a new low for the year, 
and the latter to 23,200 tons as compared with 
26,700 tons in August. Automobile production 
of 2,340 units during the month compares 
io 4,067 in August and 2,646 in September, 

Building permits issued were $2,203,000 (Ca- 
nadian), a decline of 34 per cent from the 
August figure and of 79 per cent from that 
recorded in September a year ago. Wholesale 


disposal system for Lock No. 8, Allegheny 
River, for the Pittsburgh district, $17,500. 

The Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md., for 
dredging Craighall-Cutoff Angle of chan- 
nel leading. to Baltimore, $294,750. 

Bay State Dredging & Constructing Co., 
East Boston, Mass., Providence district, 
dredging New Bedford and Fairhaven 
Harbor, Mass., $78,754. 





collections in Montreal and Winnipeg are 
slightly better, retail collections remaining 
fair. Improvement is reported generally in 
Edmonton and in Calgary, as regards current 
purchases, but little progress is being made in 
the reduction of old debts. 


+ + + 


Germany.—Sporadic signs of business im- 

rovement were evident in Germany during 

eptember, perhaps justifying the hope that 
the depression low point has been passed. 
Moderate improvement was evident in the 
iron, steel, chemical and mining industries 
and in cotton and woolen textiles. Although 
the stock market boom of August and Sep- | 
tember has flattened out and some reaction 
occurred, substantial gains over Summer lows 
have been retained. 

Steadily easier credit conditions in the local 
money market likewise offer some encourage- 
ment. On the other hand, constantly in- 
creasing foreign trade restrictions, both in 
Germany and in. other countries, offer insur- 
mountable difficulties to a restoration of in- 
ternational trade. Dutch and Italian opposi- 
tion has delayed the materialization of import 
quotas with threats of retaliations. Negotia- 
tiq@as for the revision of the Franco-German 
Treaty of 1927 is likely to result in an in- 
crease in a number of German conventional 
tariff rates. 

The repercussion of trade restrictions on 
the financial status of Germany and the 
other countries is proving more and more dis- 
astrous. The most important change in the 
Reichsbank statement for September was an 
increase of 28,000,000 marks in the gold hold- 
ings to a total of 796,000,000 marks, while the 
note cover increased from 24.2 to 24.9 per cent. 
Total discounts at the end of September 
amounted to 2,991,352,000 marks, and note cir- 
culation to 3,754,562,000 marks, as compared 
with 3,008,864.000 marks and _ 3,816,926,000 
marks, respectively, a month prior. 

German foreign trade increased during Sep- 
tember, although the export surplus declined. | 





| Total exports were valued at 444,000,000 marks | 


and imports at 360,000,000 marks, as against | 
428,000,000 marks and 331,000,000 marks in 
August. The Berlin stock exchange price in- 
dex advanced from the average of 52.22 in! 
August to 58.98 in September, reflecting the| 
first boom in German stocks since the finan-| 
cial crisis of June, 1931. 


|homa City, Okla., for construction of seven 


| ters at Fort Sill, Okla., $50,000. 


The Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, has approved the follow- 
ing contracts for Army housing: 

Frank B. Anderson of Denver, Colo., for 
construction of eight double noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters at Fort Francis 
E. Warren, Wyo., $76,745. 

A. J. Rife Construcfion Company, Dal- 
las, Tex., for construction of 10 noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters at Post Feild, 
Okla., $59,645. 

Holmbee Construction Company, Okla- | 


company and two fieldsofficers’ quarters at 
Post Field, Okla., $99,471. 

Barbour & Short, of Norman, Okla., for 
construction of five company officers quar- 


D. C. Bass and Son of Enid, Okla., for 
construction of five double noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters at Fort Sill, Okla., 
$59,425. 


indicate a slignt though fairly general im- 
provement. This movement is particularly no- 
ticeable in food and provision lines. Ordi- 
narily there is a seasonal slackness in August 
in lines other than food products, whereas in 
September a tendency is shown for trade in 
other lines to improve relatively to the food 
trade. 

This movement appears to have followed the 
normal course in September of this year, with) 
the possible distinction that the retail food 
trade has also improved relatively. The num- 
ber of bankruptcies during the four weeks 





{ended Sept. 27 showed some increase over the) 


number recorded for the corresponding period | 
of last year, the totals being 343 and 288, re-| 
spectively. The total amount involved in the 
bankruptcies is not available, but it is gen-| 
erally believed in the trade that the figures | 
merely represent a larger number of smaller 
failures, which has not tended to disturb the 
general credit position. 

Gross traffic receipts of the four main groups, 


|of railroads in Great Britain declined 9.2 per | 
During August, eight companies issued 1,-| cent in the first 39 weeks of 1932 as compared! change hours of operation from daily, 


| Tulsa, Okla., 


|cense, 1,220 kce., 500 w., 5 


}13 to Nov. 


Recent Gains in Business and Industry 
Well-Maintained in Week, Survey Shows 


Recent gains in business and industry 
were fairly well maintained during the 
week ended Oct. 22, according to weekly 
data assembled by the Survey of Current 
Business, issued: by the Department of 
Commerce Oct. 30, which follows in full 
text: 

Lighter lines of manufacturing continue | 
to operate at a relatively high level, al- 


a tendency to recede from the pace of 
early October. Activity in the iron and 


cent of capacity, the same rate as in the 
preceding week. Automobile production 
continued to decline, and construction con- 
tracts awarded were the smallest for some 
weeks. The movement of livestock at pri- | 
mary markets was higher than in the pre- 
ceding week. 

‘Wholesale prices continued easier, and 
Fisher’s index was fractionally lower for 
Both agri- 
The iron and _ steel composite | 
development of the week was the reduc- 
tion of $3 a ton in the price of rails. Cot- 





+> 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average, 


Oct. 
22 
1932 

GENERAL BUSINESS: 

Composite index—New York Times}.. 
Week?y.... 
PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) 


Cattle receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Electric current? 

Freight-car loadings 

Hog receipts 

Petroleum production (da. av.) ...... 

Steel ingot production 

Wheat receipts 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 

Fisher’s Index (1926=100)— 
All commodities (120) 
Agriculture products 
Nonagricultural products 

Copper, electrolytic 

Cotton, middling, New York . 

Iron and steel, composite .... 

Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 
FINANCE: 

Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 

Bank loans (F. R. member banks) 

Bond prices (da. av.) * 

Business failures 

Federal Reserve ratio}! 

Interest rates— 
Call money (da. av.) 
Time money (da. av.) 

Money in circulation (da. av. 

Net demand deposits 

Stock prices (da. av.) .... 

Time deposits 


(90) 
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*Revised. +Computed normal equals 100. 
same week last three years equals 100. 


and ratification of acts of Commissioners 


Applications granted: 
KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
and WAPI, WAPI Broadcasting 
Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., granted au- 
thority to operate simultaneously Oct. 28) 
from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., C. S. T., and Monday, | 
Oct. 31, from 8 to 9 p. m., C. S. T., with 1} 
kw. power, in order to broadcast political 
speeches. 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, | 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., granted, authority | 
to operate simultaneously with Station WRVA, | 
on 1,110 ke., from 6:30 p. m. to 1 a. m., C.| 
S. T., Nov. 8, in order to broadcast election | 
returns. | 

WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. | 
Y., granted authority to install automatic fre-| 
quency control. Also granted renewal of lie | 

pecified hours. 

WDEV, Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., | 
granted modification of construction permit | 
to change type of equipment authorized by | 
construction permit. | 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Knoxville, Tenn., granted modification of | 
construction permit to make changes in equip- | 
ment and change commencement date from 
Aug. 29 to 10 days after this date, and com- 
pletion date from Nov. 29 to 60 days after | 
this date. | 

WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, | 
Wis., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date from Sept. | 
13, 1932. | 

KGCX, First State Bank of Vida, Wolf Point, 
Mont., granted modification of license to/| 
6 to 9 


600,000 marks in new stock, while 87 compa-| with returns in the comparable period of 1931.|a. m.; noon to 3 p. m.; 6 to 9 p. m., M. S. T.,! 


|nies were liquidated involving a share capital | 


of 41,000,000 marks. During September, eight | 
increased their share capital by 
&.760,000 marks, while 45 companies reduced 


their capital by 83,550,000 marks. The whole- 


| sale price index in September dropped to 94.9, 


as compared with 93.4 in August, primarily the 
result of a further decline in agricultural | 
The cost of living index declined from | 
120.3 to 119.5 in September. 

Bankruptcies receded further in September 
to 475 and receiverships to 292, as against 493 
and 368, respectively, in August. Savings de- 
posits increased from 9,717,000,000 marks at 
the end of July to 9,734,000,000 marks in Au- 
gust, which was the first increase in many 
months. A marked improvement in the un- 
employment situation is reported during the 
latter half of September. 

Total registered unemploymed at the end of 
September was 5,100,000 as compared with 
5,225,000 in August, a decline of 163,000 from 
the mid-September figure. Federal tax receipts 
declined to 538,600,000 marks for August, as 
against 578,008,000 marks for July. Receipts 
and expenditures thus far indicate that the 
Government will probably face a deficit of 
several hundred million marks at the end of 
the current fiscal year. ri 


Great Britain.—Although the general posi-| 


Receipts from passenger traffic were lower by|to daily except Sunday, 6:30 to 9 a. m.; 11:30) hart, 


7 per cent, while receipts from coal and coke} 


were lower by 7.7 per cent and 12.9 per cent, | 
respectively. | 

On Sept. 23, for the second week in succes- | 
sion, a new low record was created in the} 
average rate of discount at which the weekly | 
offering of 3-month British Treasury bills| 
were sold. Total applications amounted to| 
£65,230,000, and the amount allotted was £48,- | 


normal conditions that have existed in the) 
money market for some time past, together | 
with the fact that the bills were a popular 
end of the year maturity. | 

The national accounts for the first half of | 
the current financial year show a decrease of 
over £12,000,000 in expenditure on interest and 
management of the national debt, compared | 
with the same period in the previous financial | 
year. This substantial saving is largely due 
to the abnormally low rate at which the gov- 
ernment has been able to effect its tempo- 
rary financial requirements by means of the 
sale of treasury bills. The amount of treasury 
bills outstanding at the end of the first half 
of the current financial year on Sept. 30 shows 
an increase of £248,000,000 over the amount 
outstanding on Sept. 30, 1931. 





tion of business in Great Britain in Septem- 
ber showed comparatively little change‘ from | 
that in the preceding month, reports from 


proportion of tenderable cotton for the) retail trades in various parts of the country | in the issue of Nov. 7 


Numb 


er of Passengers 
On Electric 


The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in full tert 





Carried in Year 


Lines Falls 208 Million 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


203,444,365 miles as against 233,504,138 in 
193C, with freight, mail and express car | 
mileage placed at 54,321,362 as against 


Miles of roads operated 
Investment in road and equipment 
Miscellaneous physical property 
Other investinents 


Total current as 
Capital stock cence vee 
Unmatured tunded debt .. 
Total current Habilities 
Accrued depreciation 
Road and equipment 
Miscellaneous physical property . 
Total corporate surplus ey 
Freight revenue oa 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenues ... 
Total operating expenses 


Auxiliary operations: 
Revenues i. 
Expences . 
Taxes assignable to ra 
Other than United States Government taxes 
United States Government taxes . : 
Operating income 
Net income .. 
Dividends declared: Amount 
Employes: 
Number at close of year 
Compensation 
P 


ets 


Other equipment: 

Freight cars 

Other cars 

Locomotives 52s 00S sk cae bce 
Total units of equipment of all cla 

i . traffic, and miscellaneous 

“-car mieage 4 

F sh., mil, and expres 
Total car mileage es 

Total revenue passengers carried 

Average fare-—-revenue passengers 
Operating revenues per car-mile 
Operating expenses per car-mile 


car mileage . 


*Deficit or other reverse item, 


LM. es 


65,643,508, making total car mileage for 
1931 of 257,765,727 against 299,147,646. 
The tabulation follows: 


+ 


1931 
Total 
all districts 

8,276 
$903,723,484 
$217,856.644 
$170,048 809 

$12,003 68: 
$11,344,893 
$53,693,809 
$570,978,543 
3 9.707 


o7r9 


1930 
Total 
all districts | 
8,958 
$977,443 ,648 | 
$18,669,713 
$12,850,308 
$67,562,441 
$629.456,072 
$568,239,075 
$129,970,832 | 


Sc 
$127,205) 


$68 621,826) 
$13,967,161) 
*$82,700,228 
$23,719,315 
$68,175,638 
$100,560,892 
$90,721,602 


| 3,082.5, 
50 w 


$89,114,046 


*$60,499,560 
$31,161,760 
$85,676,664 | 

$127,910,623 | 

$112,470,599 
| 


839 
$6,863,299 


$6,966, 

$139, 
$10,082 

$1,488, 


$18,173, 


351 
713 
766 
024 
703 


$8,335,416 
$440,231 
$18,331,095 
$10,673,689 
$20,750,216 


38,769 
$66,857,961 


755 | 
7,026 


31,473 
$52,274,101 


679 
6,804 


12,161 
1,849 


551 


503,155 
6.:.0 3.508 
299,147,6°6 
720,712,586 
$0.11886 
$0.42758 
$0.37597 


$0.39013 
$0.35195 


; in order to broadcast a political rally. 
| 


| Set, 


|p. m. to 12 midnight, M. S. T., Oct. 31 and 


| lic coastal and coastal telegraph service for | 
| additional transmitter, 1.5 kw. power. 


a. m. to 3 p. m.; 6 to 9 p. m., and Sunday, 


; and 
|freight and from other merchandise carriage|7 to 9 a. m.; 11 a. m. to 3 p. m., and 6 to 9| power from 50 to 100 w. 


p. m. (Total day and night hours 
same and no change in quota.) 
WKBZ, Kar! L. Ashbacker, Ludington, Mich., 
granted license covering changes in equipment 
and increase in power to 100 w., 1,500 ke., un- 
limited hours. | 
WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co, and The} 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 


remain 


000,000 at an average rate of .3965 per cent.| license covering installation of new equip-| 
This unprecedented low rate reflects the ab-}ment and increase in power from 10 to 25) 


kw., 820 ke., unlimited time. | 

KFYO, Kirksey  Bros., Lubbock, Tex.,! 
granted ficense covering installation of new 
equipment, 1,310 kc., 100 w. night, 250 w. 
local sunset, unlimited time. 

> Ss > 

WHET, Troy Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., 
granted license covering erection of, new sta- 
tion, to operate on 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 
authority to determine power of station by 
antenna measurement. 

WORK, York Broadcasting Co., York, Pa., 
granted authority to operate from 4:45 p. m.,| 
E, &. T., Nov, 8, to 2 a. m., EB. 8. T., Nov. 


|9, in order to broadcast election returns. 


WFAS, Westchester Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, White Plains, N. Y., granted authority 
to operate Monday, Oct. 31, trom 3 to 4 p. m., 


KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Co., Tucson, 
Ariz., granted authority to operate from sun- 
Nov. 8, to 4 a. m., Nov. 9, with 250 w. 
power, in order to broadcast electaon returns. 

KUMA, Albert H. Schermann, Yuma, Ariz., 
granted special authority to operate from 9 
Nov. 7. 

KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., granted 
special authority to operate unlimited time 
on Oct. 28 and 29. 

WSDO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Buffalo, 
granted consiruction permit to move 
transmitter to Administration Building, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Buffalo. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, 
granted aviation - aeronautical construction | 
permit, frequencies, 2,906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3.088, 
*5.510, *5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 kce., unlimited, 
400 w. (*Available to March 1, 1933, only.) 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spokane, Wash., 
granted aviation - aeronautical construction 
permit, frequencies, 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 
5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,592.5, 5,662.5 ke., 50 w. | 

Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Butte, Mont., 
granted aviation - aeronautical construction 
nermit, details same as for Pocatello, Idaho, 
listed above. 

KGTT, Aeronautical Redio. Inc., WAE 
Hanga", Cheyenne, Wyo., granted aviation- 
aeronautical license, frequencies, 2,906. 2,072.5, 
3,088, 5,510, 5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 kc., 


KGUA, Acronautical Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex., granted modification of license to per- 
mit communication with orange chain sta- 
tions. Also to communicate, in addition to 
orange, with brown and blue chains. | 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, | 
Calif.. granted construction permit for pub- 


| 


W8XAN, The Sparks Withington Co., Jack-| 
son. Mich., granted experimental visual broad- 
casting license; frequencies 1.609-1.700. 43,990- 
46.00C. 48,500-50,300, 60.000-80,000 k-., 100 w 

WI1XAW, Trustees of Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., granted renewal of general experimental 
iicense; frequencies 1,594, 2,398, 3.492.5, 4,797.5, 
6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310 ke., 500 w. 

W9XAW, Michigan College of Mining & 
Tech., Houghton, Mich., granted renewal of | 
general experimental license; frequencies | 
1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, | 
17,310 ke., 250 w. 

KIEF, Seattle Broadcasting Company, port- 
able. Seattle, Wash., granted renewal of tem- 
porary, broadcast pickup license, 1,518, 2,342 
ke., 1.05 Ww. power. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., granted renewal 
O% sophysical staticn licenses for portatle 
stations Nos. 1 to 18 inclusive. 

Renewal o: licenses: 

The following stations were granted renewal 
of licenses for the regular period: 

KGA, Spokane, Wash,; KIDO, Boise, Idaho; 
WFOX, Brooklyn, N. Y.; WBBR, Brooklyn, N.| 


| ¥5 WEVD, New York; WHAZ, Troy, N. Y.; 


NO ali itl el” 


and KID, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 


\ higher, although below a year ago. 


Oct. 
15 
1932 


56.0 
54.8 


77.2 
28.2 
92.7 
230.4 
90.5 
67.9 
56.4 
44.3 
102.3 
- 26.3 
123.4 


61.3 
44.9 
64.2 
43.5 
24.3 
70.8 
34.9 


61.3 
85.1 
88.8 
123.6 
61.3 


33.9 
22.9 
116.6 
93.6 
56.7 
124.8 


tWeekly average, 1928-1930, equals 100. 
||Actual figure—not an index. 


Applications tor Drusicatin 
And Wireless Permits Are Made Public 


HE Federal Radio Commission Oct. 28 announced the following decisions in 
regard to applications, renewal of licenses, hearings, action on examiners’ reports, 


| the 


— 


SHIPPING . . 


ton prices declined further during the 
week, but No. 2 Red Winter wheat was 
unchanged. 

Financial statistics indicate a continua- 
tion of recent favorable trends. Money in 
circulation declined, and the commercial 
loans of the reporting member banks in- 
creased by $18,000,000. Bank deposits con- 
tinued to expand. Trends in the security 
markets were irregular, but the usual in- | 
dexes were higher than in the preceding 
week. Bank debits outside New York in- 
creased following the holiday week, and 
were larger than the weekly average in 
recent months. Business failures were 


For the week ended Oct. 15, the com- 
posite business activity index of the New 
York Times advanced, but the Business 
Week index was lower. Coal production, 
electric power output, and lumber produc- 
tion increased. Steel mill acivity was only 
slightly changed, while petroleum produc- 
tion was lower. Freight-car loading ad- 
vanced to a new high total for the year, 
and showed the smallest perecntage de- | 
cline in comparison with a year ago of 
any .week of 1932. 


1923-25=100) 

Oct. Oct. 
8 24 

1932 1931 


55.3 66.0 
*55.3 68.7 


71.0 
35.9 
206.2 
90.4 
65.3 
578 
42.5 
104.3 
26.3 
182.7 


Oct. 
17 
1931 


66.4 
70.9 


79.7 
104.4 
338.9 

99.4 

79.4 

72.6 

59.0 
117.0 

36.8 

73.8 


Oct. 
25 
1930 


81.5 
83.8 


102.3 
60.7 
129.1 
296.2 
104.9 
100.1 
74.0 
114.2 
65.8 
59.0 


Oct. 
18 
1930 


81.5 
84.2 


90.3 





79.7 
67.6 
120.3 
285.0 
89.9 
80.3 
77.5 


111.7 
271.5 
103.8 
97.1 
67.5 
113.8 
68.4 
73.1 


114.3 
36.8 
106.4 


68.2 82.7 
83.9 
81.0 
67.4 
40.4 
77.6 
58.9 


119.5 
133.7 
107.2 
120.6 

82.4 


48.5 
68.6 
92.3 
113.5 
171.1 
166.7 


82.7 
83.7 
81.0 
70.3 
37.5 
77.9 
56.6 


108.7 
134.9 
107.7 
113.0 

80.9 


48.5 
68.6 
93.1 
114.0 
173:5 
166.2 
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g Licenses 








WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; WHIS, Daily Telegraph Print- 
ing Co., Bluefield, W. Va.;: WRBX, Richmond 
Development Corp., Roanoke. Va.; WTAQ, 
Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., desig- 
nated renewal applications for hearing and 
granted temporary licenses pending decision | 
on renewal applications. 

KSCJ, The Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, 
Iowa, granted temporary license from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1932, pending action on application 
for renewal of license. 

KGMB, Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Ltd.,| 
Honolulu, T. H., granted temporary license, | 
from Nov. 1 to Dec. 1, 1932, pending action on | 
application for renewal of license. | 

KTW, The First Presb. Church, Seattle, | 
Wash., granted extension of temporary license | 
to Dec. 1, 1932. 

WRAK, Clarence R. Cummins, Williamsport, 
Pa., granted temporary license subject to deci- 
sion of Commission on pending application for 
renewal; to operate on 1,370 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time until the completion of construc- 
tion of Station WJEQ at Williamsport, Pa., 
and beginning program tests of said station, 
then simultaneous to share with WJEQ. 

+ ‘4 

Amateur licenses: 

The Commission also granted 410 licenses 
for amateur stations, of which 189 were new, | 
176 renewals and 45 modifications. 

Set for hearing: 

Jos. De Palma, Jeanette, Pa., requests con- 
struction permit for new station, 590 kc., 250 


w., daytime. 
WTRC, The Truth Publishing Co., Inc., Elk- 
Ind., requests construction permit to 
equipment increase operating 


change 
W5XC, Ozark Radio Corp., Shreveport, La., 
requests renewal of general experimental li- 
cense. | 
W5XA, Lannie W. Stewart, Shreveport, Pa., 
requests renewal of genergl experimental li- 
' 


cense. 
e & +> 

Applications denied and dismissed: 

WENC, Americus Broadcast Co., Americus, 
Ga., denied authority to operate experiment- | 
ally unlimited nighttime, for period of 60) 
days with 50 w. power, to determine extent of 
interference which would be caused by opera- 
tion unlimited time with 50 w. nighttime, 100 
w. daytime. | 

The following applications were dismissed 
from the hearing docket without prejudice, | 
at request of applicants: 

John Brownlee Spriggs, Pittsburgh, Pa 
struction permit, 800 ke., 5 kw., daytime. 
KROW, Educational Broadcasting 
Richmond, Calif., modification lice 
500 w., 1 kw., LS unlimited time. 

* 2 + 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

Edward Tomajko, Sr., Greensburg, Pa., de- | 
nied construction permit for new station to 
operate specified hours on 620 kc., 250 w., day- 


, con- | 
Corp., 
nse 930 kc., | 


| time, reversing Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 


* + + 

Miscellaneous: 

For the reason that completion of construc- 
tion under the following permits has not 
been completed, and no applications for ex- 
tension of time or for licenses has been filed, 

applications have been retired to the 
closed file: : 

Mutual Tlephone Co., construction permits 
for 8 new point-to-point telephone stattons, 

Libby Communications, Inc., construction 
permits for 2 new point-to-point telephone 
stations. 

City and County of Denver, construction 
permit for special emergency service, 

Warner Bros, ictures, four construction 
permits for motion picture service. 

Jenkins Laboratories, Inc., construction per- 
mit for new visual broadcasting service. 

Mobile Broadcasting Co., construction per- 
mit for new broadcast pickup station. 

Pacific American Fisheries, construction 
permit for new public coastal station. 

Press Wireless, Inc.. construction 
for general experimental station. 
quests for extension of time to 
construction. 

Chicago Federation 
pe-mit for new 
Licence expired. 
time. 

DeForest Radio, Inc.. construction permit 
for new experimental visual broadcasting sta- 
tion and extension of time. 

Ratification of acts of Commissioners: | 

(Action taken Oct. 24) 

KDWK, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- | 
ica, ‘President Harding,” granted 60-day au- 
thority to operate pending receipt of formal | 
application ° 

(Action taken Oct. 26) 

KHIDW, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.,! 
plane “Defender,” granted authority to op- 
erate aircraft station in temporary broadcast 
pickup cervice in connection with talk on 
Navy Day over Station WJW 

KIEK, Radiomarine Corporation of America 
vessel “‘Lurline,”” granted 60-day authority 
to operate pending receipt of formal applica- 
tion; frequency range, 375 to 17,150 ke., 500 w. 

ek. = 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas City, Kans. 
(new); WHG, Port Columbus, Ohio; WGSP. 
Denver, Colo., license covering construction 
permit for 2,906. 3,072.5, 3.082.5, 3.088, 5.510, 
5,540, 3,672.5, 5,692.5 kce., 400 w. Aeronautical 
station 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, con- 
struction permit for 278 ke., 15 w. Airport sta- 
tion. 

United States Airways, Inc., license for air- 
craft on 2,906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 4,967.5, 
4,987.5, 5.672.5, 5,692.5 ke., 15 w. 

John T. Bruggeman, portable in New Jersey, 
construction permit for 100,000, to 600,000 kce., | 
6.1 to 40 w. General experimental station. | 

There were also received 48 applications for 
amateur atation poenses, 


permit 
Also re- 
complete 


of Labor, construction 
visual broadcasting station. 
Also request for extension of 


~ 


i 


. AVIATION 


Federal Orders 


In Rail Finance 


And Rate Cases 


Proposed Reports Submitted 
By Examiners.in Petitions 
Filed Against Rates Are 
Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 28 made public decisions in 
rate and finance cases, and examiner’s 
proposed reports in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


Coal: No, 24667.—Ash Grove Lime & Porte 
land Cement Company v. Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. Rates on bituminous coal, in care 
loads, from mines in Illinois to Lebanon, 
Marshfield, Richland, Stoutland, and Sequie 


ota, Mo., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Brick: No. 16282 and related cases.—Mc- 
Ewing & Thomas Clay Products Company 
v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. Upon 
reconsideration, finding in 155 I. C. C. 387 
that rates charged on brick and so-called 
building block, in carloads, shipped subse- 
quent to July 1, 1923, from Alboin, IIl., to 
St. Louis, Mo., and other destinations were 
inapplicable, reversed. Complaints dis- 
missed, Other reports, 118 I. C. C. 211,’ 148 
I. C. C. 273, and 148 I. C. C. 527. 


Finance Docket No. 9650.—1. Authority 
granted to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chie 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Company to ise 
sue $1,223,000 of general mortgage bonds, see 
ries D, to be delivered at par to the Penne 
sylvania Railroad Company in reimbursee 
ment for advances made to pay bonds which 
matured Oct. 1, 1932. 


2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 


liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds. 


Finance Docket No. 9622.—Upon application 
of the receivers of the Gainesville Midland 
Railway for a loan of $55,105.42 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a loan 
of not to exceed $25,000, for specified pure 
poses, approved. Terms prescribed. 


Finance Docket No. 9600—1l. Certificate 
issued authorizing the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Company to acquire 
the railroad yard of the Northern Ohio 


Food Terminal, Incorporated, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


2. Authority granted to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as primary obligor in re- 
spect of $1,955,000 of terminal-yard mortgage 
50-year 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, is- 
sued by said Terminal Company, and to 
pledge all or any part of said bonds as cole 
lateral security for short-term notes. 


Finance Docket No. 9296.—Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway. Authority granted 
to procure the authentication and delivery 
of not exceeding $601,000 of general-mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds in respect of capital- 


izable assets and the retirement of equip- 
ment-trust certificates. 


Finance Docket No. 8982.—Certificate is- 
sued permitting (a) the abandonment, as 
to interstate and foreign commerce, by the 
Sievern & Knoxville Railroad Company of 
its line of railroad extending from Bates- 
burg to Sievern, in Lexington and Aiken 
Counties, S. C.; (b) the abandonment by 
said company of operation in interstate and 
foreign commerce of the line of railroad ex- 
tending from Sievern to Perry, in Aiken 
County, S. C.; and (c) the abandonment by 
the Southern Railway-Carolina Division and 
the Southern Railway Company, owner and 
lessee, respectively, of said line of railroad 
extending from Sievern to Perry. 


Examiners’ Reports 

No, 24479.—Carolina Bagging 
Company v Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Rates charged on new, reconditioned. re- 
woven, and mill-run bagging from Points 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, dnd North Carolina to points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia prior 


to Dec. 15, 1930, found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Wooden cores: No. 24424 and related cases. 
—Elmore Veneer Company v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 1. 
Found that under defendants’ transit tariff 
wooden cores should be treated as a prod- 
uct by transit operators in determining the 
percentage of their production. Transit rules 
requiring the treatment of wooden cores as 
&@ product found unreasonable to the extent 
they prevent the treatment of wooden cores 
as waste when used as fuel wood at the 
transit point. Reasonabe transit rules pre- 


scribed, and waiver of outstanding under- 
charges authorized. 


2. Interstate nontransit rates on saw logs 
and bolts, in carloads, from origins in Wis- 
consin and in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan to Oconto and Kiel, Wis.. and Menomi- 
nee, Mich., found not unreasonable. 


3. Reasonable nontransit rates on the 
same commodities, in carloads. from Chi- 
cagoan Mine, Mich., to Monominee deter- 
mined. Order for the future entered. 


Sulphur: No. 25257.—Duval Texas Surphur 
Company v. Texas Mexican Railway. Rate 
on crude sulphur, in carloads, from Byram 
(Palangana) Tex., to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
for export or coastwise movement beyond, 


found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Grain: No. 24601. — Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. Divisions accorded 
complaints of joint reshipping or propor- 
tional rates on grain products, in carloads, 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City, Mo., and other 
points to Buffalo and New York, N. Y., and 
other eastern destinations, found not un- 
just, unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Hogs: No. 25133.—Irvin Daugherty v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on hogs, in single-deck carloads, from Akron 
and Denver, Colo., Gering, Grand Island, 
Potter, St. Paul, Shelton and South Omaha, 
Nebr., and Hawksprings, Wyo., to Los An- 
geles, Calif. found umreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


Paper: No. 9987.—Michigan Paper Mills 
Traffic Association v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Upon further hearing, 
order in West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vy. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 165 I. C. C. 349, or- 
dering that the supplemental order of Jan. 
25, 1921. as amended, in Docket No. 9987, 
be vacated as of Nov. 1, 1930, sustained. Pro- 
ceeding reopening the case discontinued 

Phosphate: No. 25057.—C. B. Fleet Come 
pany v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey. Rate on sodium phosphate, in car- 
loads, from Carteret, N. J.. to Lynchburg, 
Va.. found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Bagging: 


Rate Complaints 


Docket No. 25602.—E. A. Smith, 
Ogallala, Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Against rate on sheep, Bonneville, 
Wyo., to Ogallala, Nebr. 

Ammoniac liquor: Docket 
Georgia Fertiliz Co., Valdosta, 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. 
ammoniacal liquor, Detroit, 
dosta, Ga. 

Sulphate of ammonia: Docket No. 25605.— 
Georgia Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga., v, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Against rate on 
sulphate or ammonia, Youngstown, Ohio, to 
Valdosta, Ga 

Rolled steel 


Sheep: 


No. 25606.— 
Ga., v. At- 
Against rate on 
Mich., to Val- 


sections: Docket No. 25604.— 
Missouri Valley Br:dge & Iron Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kans., v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway Against rate cn 
relled steel sections, Chicago, Ill., to Leaven- 
worth, Kans 

Structural steel: Docket No. 25603.—Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co., Kamsas City, 
Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Against rate on structural steel, points 
in Pennsylvania to Kansas City, Kans, 


Reparation in Nebraska 


Ordered on Switch Rates 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 29. 

The State Railway Commission has is- 
sued an order directing all railroads in 
the State to pay reparation on all intra- 


| state shipments of livestock to or from 
ithe South Omaha 
| switching charges were not fully absorbed 


stockyards on which 


by the carriers. 

The order followed the filing of a com- 
plaint by the Omaha Livestock Exchange, 
Farmers Union Livestock Commission and 
Armour & Co. For several years ihe 
switching charge has been $1.82 per car, 
of which the line haul roads absoried 
$1.35. The Commission ordered reparation 


| of the difference of 47 cents per car on 


shipments made during the last five years, 
amounting, it was stated, to about $30,009 
& yean - 
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Further Advanees in Employment _ 


Are Registered During September 


| 
Upward Trend in Operating Time as Well as. 
The Number of Men W orking Is Shown | 


By Employment Service | 











{Continued from Page 2.] 


and colleges gave a decided impetus to. 
business generally. The preparation of | 
land and planting of Fall vegetable crops 
absorbed many workers. Employment was 
provided for several thousand men through 
Federal loans for emergency-relief proj- 
cets. Naval stores and dairy-products 
plants operated with normal forces en-| 
gaged. The supply of labor in most com-| 
munities was greatly in excess of the de- 
mand. 


coal mining, and pearl-button industries. | 
The cement mills operated full time, due! 
to the demands for cement on State and 
Federal highway-construction projects, 
which employed 3,500 men during Septem- 
ber, or 500 more than in August. Hotels, 
restaurants, bakeries, and insurance of- 
fices reported no change in employment 
during the month. Forces in the auto- 
mobile and automobile-accessory plants 
and in all branches of the railroads re- 
mained far below normal. A seasonal in- 
| crease in employment occurred in the 
wholesale and retail establishments, while 
reductions were noted in the beverage and 
ice-cream plants. The closing of a ma- 
jority of the amusement parks and Sum- 
mer resorts during the month released a! 
{number of these workers. A few of the 
vegetable-canning factories employed a 
large number of workers. The building of | 
| post offices in a number of cities and 
towns, a veterans’ hospital, and Federal 
projects along the Mississippi River pro- 
vided employment for many skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Due to seasonal in- 
fluences, the demand for farm labor de- 
creased; however, the harvesting of the 
large corn crop should create a heavy de- 
mand for farm help through the Fall 
months. A surplus of all classes of labor 


was reported in practically all commu- 
nities. 


++ + 


Georgia.—The volume of highway con- 
struction and Federal projects increased 
during September and the employment 
situation improved somewhat. While 
many textile mills operated full time, there 
were a number that worked on a five- 
day-week basis, but with increased forces 
engaged compared with August. The ma- 
jority of the other plants continued on 
part-time ‘schedules with reduced forces. 
Activities in the planing, fertilizer, lum- | 
ber, cotton, and iron mills, also sugar re- 
fineries, were reported as below normal. 
Several manufacturing establishments re- 
mained closed. There were few new 
building projects reported. State highway 
contracts to cost over $2,000,000 are soon 
to be awarded, promising work for many 
men. A surplus of labor prevailed gen- 
erally, more noticeable among clerical help 
and unskilled workers. There was plenty 
of farm help to meet demands. 

++ + 

Idaho—The harvesting of fruit and! 
other seasonal crops provided work for 
several thousand laborers during Septem- | 
ber. The lumber industry remained in- 
active, with the mills running on part 
time. The operations of the lead, zinc, 
silver, and copper mines continued on a 
restricted basis, while the placer and gold- 
quartz operations maintained full-time | 
schedules. There was little buildthg or! 
remodeling under way and a decrease was 
noted in the volume of usual Fall re- 
pairing. The railroad shops increased 
their forces and telephone line repairs and 
extensions gave employment to a number 
of men. Wood cutting furnished work 
for several hundred men. Highway con-| 
struction progressed steadily throughout 
the month, employing several thousand 
workers. A number of new contracts were 
let, while several were completed, result- 
ing in 1%tle change in the number of men 
engaged as compared with August. There 
was a surplus of labor {in most communi- 
ties throvghout the State. 

++ + 

Ilinois.—Several industries showed im- 
prevement in employment during Septem- 
ber. Seasonal activity obtained in the 
canning factories. Employment increases | 
were noted in some of the stove, malt- 
products, garment, farm-implement, candy, 
clothing, oil-burner, and ice-machine fac- 
tories. Part-time employment continued 


~ + + 

; Kentucky.—Incveased activity was noted 
ip many branches of industry during | 
September, creating more opportunities 
for employment. A pronounced improve- 
ment that occurred in coal mining ab- 
sorbed many miners previously reported 
as idle, and a further improvement is 
anticipated. 

The State Highway Department re- 
ported a total of 1,239 miles of road and 
bridge work under way, employing over 
11,250 men, or an increase in the total 
number engaged of about 1,467 compared 
with August. The textile mills operated 
part time in mo”. instances, but with in-| 
creased forces er ployed. 

The lumber mills registered some fur- | 
ther reductions in employment and pro- 
duction. Axditional workers were engaged 
in the cigar factories, meat-packing 
houses, harness, furniture, and woodwork- 
ing plants, and food and kindred products 
concerns. Employment reductions oc- 
curred in the iion and steel industry, | 
cooperate concerns, and beverage plants. | 

One railroad system recalled 500 shop- | 
ment during the month, due to increased | 
shipments of coai and other commodities. 
There was little building under way. The | 
surplus cf labor reported included prac- 
j tically all classes of workers. 

+ + + 
’ Louisiana.—Activities and employment 
in the mejor industries showed a further 
improvement 


mal basis and several that had been on 


art time ste i - 
in the chemical, metal, and machine Saou Spee 2 
plants, foundries, cooperage and wooden- in some departrients of the lumber in- 
ware factories, rubber establishments, | Gugtry, 
meat-packing houses, car-repair ShOpS, Cjose to normal schedules and forces 


steel mills, printing houses, radio plants, 
and automobile-accessory concerns, The 
erection of post offices in several cities 
and other building projects throughout the 
State employed many skilled and unskilled 
workers... Highwzy construction and main- 
tenance work continued active, with large 
forces engaged. Bids were opened early 
in the month for additional projects to be 
constructed under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act, to cost $5,000,000, which will 
afford employment for a large number of 
additional laborers during October. A 
slight increase in employment was noted 
in some of the bituminous-coal-mining 
areas during the month and several thou- 
sand miners worked four days a week, 
with the prospect that other mines will 
recpen soon. The construction of several 
Federal waterway projects continued to 
employ a large number of men. Farm 
labor was in ample supply to meet the 
demand for harvesting the corn crop and 
silo filling. A general surplus of labor 
was apparent throughout the State. 
-~ + + 

Indiana.—Increased activities were evi- 
dent in many branches of industry dur- 
ing September. Many coal mines that 
had been temporarily inactive reopened, 
and approximately 2,000 strip miners and 
$,000 deep-shaft miners returned to work. 
Over 2,000 furloughed railroad workers 
were recalled. A sheet and tinplate mill 
expects to resume operations on a limited 
scale early in October, offering employ- 
ment to 1,200 men. An automobile-acces- 
sory plant, that closed for inventory tak- 
ing, will reopen in October, with approxi- 
mately. 5,000 recalled workers engaged. 
Fairly satisfactory schedules obtained in 
some of the foundries, band-instrument, 
lawn-mower, electrical-refrigeration, pump 
and tank, certain clothing establishments, 
and in the oil refineries. Increased activ- 
ity was noted in the steel mills. Many 


obtained in the sea food, fiber, and moss 
establishments, food products plants, rice 
mills, and in the meat-packing houses. 
The transportation lines reported an im- 
provement in operations. The oi] refineries 
j4nd allied concerns also expanded their 
activities. 

Paper and printing houses and many of 
the soft drink concerns and candy fac- 
tories continued on satisfactory schedules. 
Increased production was noted in the 
spinning mills. Plants furnishing high- 
way materials also increased production. 
Remodeling, extensions to commercial 
structures, and Federal projects continued 
to employ many workers. 

Approximately 2,500 men were engaged 
on highway construction and several new 
contracts were awarded during the month, 
promising work for additional laborers. 
The unemployment reported in most sec- 
tions included all trades. 

-~ + + 

Maine.—Employment increased in sev- 


the State during September. The textile 
mills recalled a large number of their fur- 
loughed employes, and employment sched- 
| ules were increased in the woolen, worsted, 
cotton, silk, rayon, and shoe factories. 

A number of these establisments re- 
ported departmental overtime, with the 
outlook for October regarded as favorable. 
No perceptible improvement occurred in 
the pulp and paper mills during the month, 
although gains made during the preced- 
ing month were well sustained. While 
some of the toothpick, spool, and novelty 
,mills were less active as compared with 
August, match factories and plywood mills 
showed considerable improvement. 

A somewhat better rate of activity was 
maintained in plants manufacturing 
children’s furniture, toys, card tables, and 
various articles for the holiday trade. 
Many sardine-canning plants worked part 


male and female workers were given’ 4 
temporary employment in the canning) ‘me because of the insufficient supply of 
factories. Plants that continued to operate fish. Activities in the logging and pulp- 


wood industry were very quiet, although 
the hardwood and tie camps should offer 
employment to several hundred woodsmen 
during October. 

Granite quarries and locomotive and 
car-repair shops worked part time. Mu- 
nicipal improvements continued to fur- 


on reduced schedules included those 
manufacturing wire fencing, tile, copper 
wire, tools, glass, mining machinery, play- 
ground equipment, gas engines, rubber 
goods, mattresses, farm implements, pav- 
ing brick, automobile accessories, and sev- 
eral miscellaneous establishments. Road 


and bridge construction continued to em- nish work for many laborers. The sea- 
ploy approximately 16,000 men. New con-' sonal clothing of Summer hotels and 
tracts let for road and bridge construc-| camps released many workers. The sup- 


ticn, amounting to $424,000, and $345,000 
for maintenance, will furnish employment 
for many additional men during the next 
30 days. Building included several Fed- 
eral, State, county, and city projects, also 
municipal imprcY’ements. The unemploy- 
ment relief committees in various cities 
throughout the State were successful in 
securing temporary employment for a 
number of people. While a general sur- 
plus of labor obtained, it was more notice- 
able among skilled, professional, and cler- 
ical workers. The supply of farm help 
exceeded the demand. 
+~ + + 

Iewa,—Activity in several of the in- 
dustries throughout the State revealed 
a slight improvement during September; 
however, the majority of the establish- 
ments operated part time, including those 
producing farm machinery, furniture, fix- 
tures, toals, and also the foundries, clay-| 
products plants, gypsum mills, and wcod 
and metal working concerns. A slight up- 
ward trend in production and employment 
wa’ noted in certain glove. clothing, and 
soap factories. Fairly satisfattory sched- 
ules prevailed in the meat-packing houses, 
creameries, produce houses, flour, and 
food-products mills, and in plants pro-  furloughed employes. Curtailed schedules 
ducing serums. Increased production and| and reduced forces obtained in the iron, 


forces were noted in the candy factoires, j steel, and tin mills, 


rly of most classes of labor was largely 
in excess of the demand. Building was 
quiet, although several State and Federal 
projects were under way and othefS con- 
templated. 

Increased activity wasanoted in a ship- 
yard and additional mechanics will be 
recalled during the next 60 days. The 
State highway commission reported 13,- 
791 persons employed in the various ac- 
tivities of that department and contracts 
were awarded for new bridge and road 
projects totaling in value over $194,320. 

Harvesting of the potato crop under 
way furnished temporary employment for 
many workers, and approximately 2,000 
men and women were employed in gath- 
ering and canning the corn crop. 

-~ ++ 

Maryland.—There was a general sur- 
plus of labor throughout September; how- 
ever, a noticeable improvement was ap- 
parent in certain centers. With the open- 
ing of the oyster season sea-food houses 
engaged additional help. Slightly in- 
creased activity was reported in the needle 
trades in some instances. 

The railroad shops recalled some of their 
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during the past 30 days. | 
Seasonal establishments worked on a nor- | 


;dent at the close of the month, 
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New York, Oct. 28.—The Federal Reserve 
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A comparatively small amount of new! 
building was reported. Public-utility and 
municipal improvements engaged a num- | 


ber of men. Seasonal activity in the 
agraicultural districts absorbed many 
laborers. 

++ + 


Massachusetts.—The employment situa- 
tion improved in September, particularly | 
in the textile industry. The cotton and| 
worsted mills were decidedly more active | 
and several plants producing silk and | 
rayon goods were quite busy. The num- | 
ber of workers employed in the needle | 
trades factories increased somewhat. 

Most of the shoe factories reported fairly 
satisfactory schedules. Increased activity 
was reported in a number of leather tan- 


Additional workers were engaged in the | 
shipyards. The confectionery factories 
operated at a much higher level. A slight | 
improvement occurred in the jewelry in- | 
dustry. Several foundries, machine shops, | 
and printing establishments were more ac- 
tive. 

The fishing industry showed a slight 
The granite establishments | 
generally recorded no improvement in| 
their subnormal schedules! Curtailed 
schedules obtained in most of the furni- 
ture and other woodworking factories; 
however, a few producing chairs, baby | 
carriers, and toys increased their opera- | 
tions somewhat. 

Employment decreased slightly in the, 
electrical equipment plants. Aithough | 
iInany men engaged in the steam railroad 
and street railway shops and in the main- 
tenance cf way departments worked part 
time, the forcés were increased slightly. 
Quite a number of miscellaneous plants 
up their production schedules; | 
operations decreased somewhat 
in a few establishments manufacturing | 
car wheels, firearms, radio tubes, watches, | 
and structural iron and steel. 

Considerable unemployment was. evi- 
but the 
reopening of sechaols and colleges consid- ; 
erably reduced the number of idle work- | 
ers. The voiume of building improved in | 
a few places, but continued below normal | 
in most sections. Municipal programs were 
a source of employment for a large num- 
ber of men. 

The State public works depariment 
and State highway projects provided em- 
ployment for approximately 7,775 men, a 
decrease of about 375 compared with Au- 
gust; however, several Federal-aid proj- 
ects, totaling in value over $1,000,000, to 
be started in October, should absork many 
additional laborers. 

+ + + 


Michigan.—Liitle improvement was 
noted in the industrial-employment situa- 
The closing of 
seasonal activities augmented unemploy- 
however, the volume of building 
and highway construction increased and 
many of the unemployed were engaged | 
on this work. 

Several sugar refineries started opera- 
tions, employing hundreds of men on two 
12-hour-daily shifts. During the first half 
of the month 21,934 men were engaged on 
State and Federal-aid highway projects, 
while additional highway work to cost 
several million dollars will soon be under 
way. Dredging, drilling, and other 
channel-deepening operations increased, 
absorbing many of the unemployed. 

Operations in the automobile and auto- 
mobile-accessory plants continued be- 
low normal. The seasonal cessation of 
navigation released many men _ usually 
engaged in this actvity. Part-time sched- 
ules obtained in practically all establish- 
ments throughout the State. The surplus 
of labor apparent included all classes of 
skilled and unskilled workers and agricul- 
tural help. 

+ + 

Minnesota.—Approximately 14,000 labor- 
ers were employed on State highway 
projects during September, an increase of 
about 1,000 as compared with August, The 
demand for farm labor was light and a 
surplus of these workers obtained. Build- 
ing generally appeared more active and 
building-trades men were somewhat bet- 
ter employed. 

Normal seasonal employment obtained 
in the canning factories and sugar-beet 
plants. Street-railway repairs and city| 
improvements continued to employ a con- 
siderable number of workers. The match 
factories increased their forces. Some em- 
ployment gains were also noted in rail- 
road departments and in the flour mils. 
Clerical and office help was plentiful, while 
domestic help was in fair demand, with 
no shortage reported. 

+ + 

Mississippi—_The volume of highway 
construction increased ‘in September and 
many unemployed men were engaged in 
the localities where this work was under | 
way. Bids were opened during the month 
for new highway projects cost $1,500,000, 
which assures employment for several 
thousand additional laborers during Octo- 
ber. 

A further increase was noted in the de- 
mand for farm help in the Cotton Belt 
region. While the majority of the plants 
operated, quite a number reported part- 
time schedules and reduced forces. The 
lumber industry in many localities re- 
ported increased activity and additional 
workers engaged. Employment also in- 
creased on levee construction along the 
Mississippi River, employing approxi- 
mately 2,000 men. 

The erection of post offices, a veterans’ 
home, schoolhouses, and residences in a 
score of cities and towns throughout the 
State engaged many skilled aund unskilled 
workers. While a surplus of labor. con- 
tinued in evidence in most communities, 
the genera! level of employment registered 
no further curtailment. Building was far | 


Injunction Order 





Against Security 


Sale Found Void | 
he 





ment made at the time it was heard to the 
effect that the injunction was improvidently 
issued, in addition to the objection to the 
court's jurisdiction, would not constitute a 
waiver of appellants’ special appearance. Citi- | 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company v. Illinois) 
Central R. Co., 205 U. S. 46; Dahigren v. Pierce, 
263 Fed. 841; Davidson Marble Co. v. Gibson, | 
213 U. 8. 10; Davis v. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., | 
217 U. S. 157; Kelley v. T. L. Smith Co., 196 | 
Fed. 466; Armstrong v. Langmuir, 6 F. (2d) /| 
369. See also Robinson v. Glover et al., (S./| 
Ct. 8. D.) decided Sept. 17, 1932. 

As to the merits of the question it is ob-| 
vious that the rights of the receivers can be | 
no greater than those of their predecessors | 
in title, the pledgors The pledgors had 
neither possession of the stock nor the right | 
to possession. While the exact terms of the 
pledges are not set forth, the court will not | 
presume invalidity of the pledges, in favor of 
appellees, upon whom rested the burden of | 
alleging and proving facts which justified the | 
entry of the injunctional orders. Rather 


| must we assume that the pledges were of such | Total general fund receipts .. 
neries, two patent-leather concerns re- | character as to give to the pledgees such right | Total special fund receipts .. 


| cording a inarked expansion in operations. | 


of possession, ownership, and disposition as | 
was necessary to effect the object of the trans- | 
fers. A pledge ordinarily implies a delivery 
of the personal property pledged, for the pur- 
pose, if necessary, of its sale to protect the 
pledgee against loss in case of the default of | 
the pledgor. In most cases, and in this case 
in particular, the pledges were accompanied | 
by delivery of the certificates and transfers 
of them to the pledgees | 

The decisions, a few of which are herewith 
colle@ted,* lead us to the conclusion that the | 
situs of the pledged securities (so far as situs | 
affects jurisdiction of the couft in a receiver- | 
ship suit is concerned) is in New York. The 
absence of possession, or any right to posses- 
sion, by the receivers and the location of the | 
pledged securities with the pledgees in New 
York are decisive of the question. 


+ + + 

The situs of securities depends in part, we 
think, upon the situation in which the situs 
becomes material. To illustrate: Situs of se-| 
curities for taxation purposes may be in one 
State. Situs for the purpose of determining | 
whether the securities are res within the ju- 
risdiction of a court may be another Btate. 

Upon the oral argument, counsel for ap- | 
pellees contended thet the orders should be | 
sustained because there was doubt respecting | 
the title of the pledgees. This argument is 
predicated upon a statement appearing in 
the court's memorandum, made at the time | 
of its disposition of the motions to vacate | 
the injunctions. ere is nothing either in 
the original complaints or in the 
to suggest any invalidity in the pledge. The 
allegations of both documents imply, if indeed 
they do not assert, the validity of the hy- 
pothecation to secure the banks’ loans. If | 
the fact be that the officers of Insull Uualsty | 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities | 
Co., in violation of their duty, pledged these 
securities with the banks, allegations to that 
effect should have appeared in the complaint 
or in the petition for the restraining order 
or in both. | 

However, if we assume that those in charge 
of these companies did, in violation of the | 
agreement with the debenture holders, thus 
illegally lift the securities and pledge them 
with the banks for a new loan, the latter, the | 
banks, are entitled to be heard in the mat- 
ter. Their rights can not be disposed of 
through a summary proceeding. They must 
be sued in a court having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and of the defendants. An- 
cillary proceedings in the equity suit or in 
a bankruptcy action may be had in the New 
York jurisdiction. But disposition of such | 
issues can not be made in the Illinois Fed- 
eral court in these Sanne. 





+ + 
The strong equities which these facts, if 
true, establish can not affect the question 
of jurisdiction which is the only one here 
presented 


The orders appealed from are reversed, and | 
the court is directed to grant the respective 
motions of the appellants to vacate the in- 
junctional orders complained of. 


Wetzlar, 225 U. S. 79, 87; Inter- | 
national Banking Corp. v. Lynch, 269 Fed. 242, 
245: Hiscock v. Varick Bank, 206 U. 8. 28; | 
Gilmore v. Robillard, 44 F. (2d) 295; Booth v. 
Clark, 17 How. 321; Merrill v. National Bank, 
173 U. 8. 131; Blake v. Foreman Bros Bank- 
ing Co., 218 Fed. 264; Merritt v. American | 
Steel Barge Co., 79 Fed. 228, Ross Vv. Ross, 
253 N. Y. 8. 871; First National Bank v. Maine, | 
284 U. 8. 312: Jellenik v. Huron Copper Min- 
ing Co., 177 U. 8. 1; Easton v. German-Ameri- 
can Bank, 127 U. 8. 532; Disconto-Gesellechalt 
vy. U. S., 267 U. 8, 22; Simpson v. Jersey City 
Contracting Co., 55 L. R. A. (N. Y. Ct. Ap. | 


*"Chase V. 


796: Black v. Foreman Bros. Banking Co., 
Fed. 264 E 
below norifial, with many craftsmen re- 
ported idle. ; 

Additional men were employed in the | 
railroad shops. The unemployment re- 
lief committees in various sections contin- 
ued to provide temporary work for some 
of the idle men and women. Vegetpble 
and fruit canning factories were season- 
ally busy and employed many workers. A 
marked improvement was noted in the 
operation of cotton-textile factories, cot- | 
ton-seed mills, oil mills, ginneries and 
flour and other mills. 

A large paper mill will resume opera- 
tions early in October, giving employment 
to approximately 400 men. The sea-food 
canneries closed temporarily, affecting ap- 
proximately 1,500 employes, but expect to 
reopen during October. The’ surplus of 
labor reported included clerical and pro- | 
fessional help. 

+ + + 

Missouri.—A continued upward trend in 
employment was reported during Septem- 
ber by concerns manufacturing shoes, 
clothing, textiles, hardware, and drugs. 
Building in certain cities remained at a 
lower level than outside the metropolitan | 
areas, where municipal structures, schools, 
and improvements to utility plants gave 
employment to a considerable number of 
building-trades men. 

Centracts for additional highway proj-, 
ects were let early in the month and 
many additional men were engaged, bring- 
ing the total number of employed to ap- | 
proximately 13,800, an an increase of 1,800 
over August. The most substantial in- | 
crease in employment occurred in the} 
southwest section of the State, where sev- | 
eral zinc mines resumed operations. | 

A number of shoe factories curtailed | 
-their forces somewhat. An improvement 
was reported in the cement plants, lum- 
ber mills, and quarries, due to the de- | 
mand for these materials for Government | 
projects along the Mississippi River. | 
New canning factories were opened in 
several localities, while others in opera- 
tion employed additional workers. An 
oversupply of all classes of labor was ap- 
parent in most communities. Demands 
for farm help were readily filled. 


| 


The summary of employment con- 
ditions in other States will be printed 
in the issue of Nov. 1. 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
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AMEN eo es phasis anediarh ens 325,910,908.02 





Excess of expenditures ...... 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 





++ eee+$219,524,756,15 











$367,724,158.81 $1,159,811,686.58 
$275,465.997.57 





$655,961,851.63 





$622,467,758.55 








From forfeitures, gifts, etc..... . sans. Aenean > 7,000.00 pictbaabecees 
Other ..... 1,241 ,856.93 $3,230,028.71 7,428 .387.53 $10,486,741.08 
Mokah: scccueseissi $1,241,856.93  $3,230,028.71 —$7,435,387.53  $10,486,741.08 
Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements ....cc000 see eeeeeeeee eves 7,000.00 
OCONEE ceccccess cceecccccccccceses $4,588,408.80 $9,121,304.45 9,579,901.43 


$4,388 408.80 


$3,146 ,551.87 


Total .rcccccnverccccccevecess 


Excess of expenditures .. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total 


Total general fund expenditures. ,§325,910,908.02 
4,388 408.80 


. ..$330,299,316.82 
sececeeeess.$222,671,308,02 


Total special fund expenditures... 





Total ..ccccovcecvcccsscee 
Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 





«+e» $106,386,151.87 
1,241,856.93 


pr ececeecececcess $107,628,008.80 





"$9,586,901.43 


$2,151,513.99 





$9,121,304.45 
$5.891,275.74 


$13,768,979.5¢ 


$02,258,161.24 
3,230,028,71 


$95,488,189.95  $544,779,315.56 


$367,724.158.81 $1,159,811,686.58 
9'121,304.45 9'586,901.43 


$376,845,463.26 $1,169,398,588.01 


$281,357,273.31  $624,619.272.45 


$537 343,928.03 
7,435,387 .53 


$680,433 893.71 





$690,920,634.79 


$1,336,395,745.39 
24'255,720.64 
$1,360,651 ,466.03 


$669,730,831.24 























| STATE BANKING | " 





7,344,859.41 | store trade in the 


65,000,000.00 | mixed tendencies in September. 
3,927,563.76 | and discounts at member banks continued 
-cccsssesseee. [tO decline and the member banks made 
91 ,538,471.64 | additional reductions in their indebtedness 


| 
| 
} 
| 


District of Columbia ............ $8,081,993.31 $8 379,057.19 $12,736,054.16 $14,133,120.23 
Government life insurance fund  5,771,568.09 5,883 ,063.54 25,038,850.65 25,272,053.75 
OGUREF cocccccpevcccersccercccocce Bae, tate 337,360.74 14,399,962.69 2,400,806.42 | 
MEN Spe eavxe ceeceeeee $17,583,308.71 $14,599,481.47  $52,174,867.50  $41,805,980.40 
Mipoedioures: 

istrict.of Columbia (see note 1) $3,153,706.88 $3,612,891.03 $4,817,452.38 $5,392,654.36 
Government life insurance fund— of 

Policy losses, @tC, ..-seeseseees 1,581,721.52 1,801,281 ,63 7,843,255.16 8,173 ,676.80 

Investments .,...cceesevecesers 2,813,245.21 3,705,804.60 15,640,796.50 18,776,557 .96 
Other crcrcvovvcercccccsveccccsese 5,817,370,87 *694,328.75 16,663 146.31 3,496,231.82 

Total .eccececescecccesessercees $13,366,044.48  $8,515,648.51  $44,964,650.35  $35,839,120.94 


Excess of receipts or credits....... 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 


$4,217,264,23 








$6,083,832.96  $7,210,217.15 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


trict under trust funds. 


| States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
| thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 





By Manchurian Province Is Described 





{Continued from Page 4.] 


| ing a certain censorship of newspapers and military expenditure, 


letters. After the establishment of “Man- 
chukuo” the “Government” desired to take 
over the postal services of the territory, and 
appointed, on April 14, special officers to take 
charge of the transfer of the postal adminis- 
tration. On April 24, it applied for permis- 
sion to join the International Post Union for 
which they have not yet qualified. 

As the Postal Commissioners refused to 
surrender their offices, the status quod was for 
some time respected, although “Manchukyo"” 
supervisors were placed in certaip offices with 
a view to exercising a measure of control. 
The ‘“Manchukuo Government,” however, 
finally decided to issue its own stamps and to 
discontinue the use of the Chinese stamps. 
By ordinance of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions of July 9, it informed the public that 
the new stamps and cards (cared?) would be 
offered for sale on Aug. 1. 

At this stage the Chinese Government or- 
dered the Postal Commissioners to close the 
office in Manchuria, and to give the staff the 
choice of receiving three months’ pay or of 
returning to designated bases in China for 
service at other places. The “Manchukuo 
authorities, in turn, offered to take into their 
service all the postal employes who wished to 
remain, and promised to guarantee their 
financial and other rights acquired under the 
Chinese administration. On July 26 the “Man- 
chukuo Government” took over completely the 
postal service ae  ceanaiaal 

a 


The treatment of private property. 


The “Manchukuo Government” has stated 
that it will respect private preoay and all 
concessions awarded by either the Central 


| Government of China or by the former Gov- 
|/ernment of Manchuria, provided the conces- 


sions were legally granted in accordance with 
the laws and regulations previously in force 
It has also promised to pay the lawful debts 
and obligations of the former administration 
and has appointed a commission to pass upon 
claims of indebtedness. 

In regard to the properties belonging to 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and some of the 
other prominent leaders of the former regime, 
it is too early to state what action will be 
taken. According to Chinese official reports, 
all the personal property of Marsha! Chang 
Hsueh-liang, Gen. Wan Fu-lin, Gen. Pao Yu- 
lin, and certain others, has been confiscated 

he “Manchukuo” authorities, however, take 
the view that since the former government 
officials used their power to amass wealth for 
themselves, they are not yet prepared to rec- 
ognize property thus acquired as properly 
“private property.” A careful investigation is 
being made of the possessions of the former 
officials. This is reported to have been fin- 
ished as far as bank deposits are concerned. 

¢ ¢ 


Comments. 

Having thus described the organization of 
the “Manchukuo Government," its programme, 
and some of the measures it has taken to 
affirm its independence from China, we must 
state our conclusions regarding its operations 
and its principal characteristics. 

The programme of this “Government” con- 
tains a number of liberal reforms, the appli- 
cation of which would be desirable not only 
in Manchuria but in the rest of China; in 
fact, many of these reforms figure equally in 
the programme of the Chinese Government. 
In their interviews with the Commission the 
representatives of this “Government” claimed 
that with the help of the Japanese they would 
be able to establish peace and order within a 
reasonable time, and would thereafter be able 
to maintain it permanently. 

They expressed the belief that they would 
be able to secure the support of the people 
in time by assuring them an honest and 


jefficient administratjon, security from bandit 


raids, lower taxation as the result of reduced 


Lloyd Group Held Subject 
To Reserve Requirement 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
according to the usual methods, for the 
protection of their policyholders. 

My construction of this provision of the 
law is that the “usual methods” means 
those methods applicable to all companies 
writing this particular class of business 
and not that applicable to any particular 
company. This law being in effect at the 
time the association organized under the 
law of Illinois governing Lloyd Insurers 
was admitted into the State, as stated in 
your letter, they are bound by the law of 
Florida as a condition to their right to 
transact such business in this State. 


currency reform, im- 


proved communications and popular political | 


| representation. 
| But after making every allowance for the 
short time which has hitherto been at the dis- 
posal of the “Manchukuo Government” for 
carrying out its policy, and after paying due 
regard to the steps already taken, there is no 
| indication that this “Government” will in fact 
be able to carry out many of its reforms 

To menion but one example, there seem to 
| be serious obstacles in the way of the realiza- 
'fion of their budgetary and currency reforms, 
| A thorough programme of reforms, orderly 
conditions and economic prosperity, could not 
be realized in the conditions of insecurity and 
disturbance which existed in 1932 

As regards the “Government” and the public 
services, although the titular heads of the de- 
partments are Chinese residents in Manchuria, 
the main political and administrative power 
rests in the hands of Japanese officials and 
; advisers. The political and administrative or- 
Ganization of the “Government” is such as to 
| ive to these officials and advisers opportuni- 
ties not merely of giving technical advice but 
of actually controlling and directing the ad- 
ministration. 
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They are doubtless not under the orders of 
the Tokyo Government, and their policy has 
|not always coincided with the official policy 
either of the Japanese Government or of the 
headquarters of the Kwantung Army. But in 
the case of all important problems these om- 
cials and advisers, some of whom were able 
to act more or less independently in the first 
days of the new organization, have been con- 
strained more or less to follow the direction of 
opens official authority 
| his authority, in fact, by reason of the 
occupation of the country by its troops, by 
the dependence of the “Manchukuo Govern- 
ment’ on these troops for the maintenance 
of its authority both internally and exter- 
nally, in consequence, too, of the more and 
more important role entrusted to the South 
Manchuria Railway Company in the manage- 
ment of the railways under the jurisdiction 
of the “Manchukuo Government.” and finally 
by the presence of its consuls. as liaison 
agents, in the most important urban centers, 
possesses in every contingency the means of 
exercising an irresistible pressure 

The liaison between the “Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment” and Japanese official authority is 
still further emphasized by the recent ap- 
pointment of a special ambassador, not otfi- 
cially accredited, but resident in the capital 
of Manchuria, exercising in his capacity of 
Governor-General of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory a control over the South Manchuria 
Railway Company and concentrating in the 
same Office the authority of a diplomatic rep- 
resentative, the head of the consular service, 
and commander in chief of the Army of Occu- 
pation 


The relations between ‘“Manchukuo” and 
Japan have hitherto been somewhat difficult 
to define, but the latest information in the 
possession of the Commission indicates that 
it is the 
ment to define them before long. A letter 
daved Aug. 27, 1932, addressed to the Commis- 
sion by the Japanese Assessor states that the 
Special! Ambassador, Gen. Mute, “left Tokyo 
on Aug. 20 for Manchuria 

“On arrival he will commence negotiations 
for the conclusion of a @uncamental! treaty 
concerning the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and Manchuria. The 
Government of Japan regards the conclusion 
of this treaty as a formal recognition of ‘‘Man- 
chukuo.” 

-~ + + 


PART III 
Attitude of the inhabitants of Manchuria. 

It was one of the objects of the Commis- 
sion to ascertain the attitude of the inhabi- 
tants of Manchuria toward the new “state.” 
Owing to the circumstances in which the en- 
quiry had to be made, however, the obtaining 
of evidence presentec some difficulty. The 
danger, real or supposed, to the Commission 
from bandits, Korea communists, or suppossers 
of the new “Government” who might an- 
gered by the presence of the Chinese Assessor 


~ $5,966,859.46 | 


intention of the Japanese Govern- | 


on account of his criticism of that regime, pro- | 
vided @ reason for exceptional measures of | posts with reputable Chinese, it was an 
| ae 


protection. 


| There were no doubt occasional real dan-/ posts and 


Business Trends 
Found Mixed in 
Kansas City Area 





‘More Than Seasonal Gain 


In Department Store Sales 
Shown in Report of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28—More than 
usual seasonal expansion in department 
¢ Tenth Federal Reserve 
District was recorded in September, ace 
cording to the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City, just 
released for publication. 

The district summary follows in full 


Business conditions in the Tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve District displayed decidedly 
Loans 


to this bank and branches. Debits by 


Pliiiii i). | banks to individual accounts were slightly 
20,850,000.00 | larger for 


215,000.00 | the same 


the month but displayed about 
ie decline from a year ago as re- 
ported in previous months. Commercial 


Czechoslavia (CrOWN) ...ceccsecceees 2.9620 Corresponding Corresponding 
Denmark TEODOR) Siccncovecsssesnayc 17.0953 | This Month — Last re vee Period Fiscal 
ngland (pound) 328.3041 | . S Mon er 3 Year 1932 
Finland (markka) 1.4583 | GENERAL FUND 
oe (franc) .. 3.9288 Federal Court Is Ruled £0 | receipts: 
ermany (reichmar 23,7596 ; = in| = =(imternal revenue— 
Greece (drachma) ‘5971 | Lack Right to Restrain) Income tax ...... ceeseceseeees $12,015,475,.66 $18,495,486,50 $186,155,975.98  $332,332,607.17 
Hungary (pengo).... 17.4250 Pl | Miscellaneous internal revenue 68,706,829.98 37,714,801.97 238 434,807.25 180,814,743.24 
BOUEY = (NERS 5 55 o.05c50035 5.1178 | edgee Banks Located | 7 “ar ie 
Netherlands (guilder). ..-----.---- 40.2292 | Z ; | Total $80,722,305.64 $56,210,388.47  $424,590,783.23  $513,147,350.41 
WEY AME) so 5jucccsvseiesecesecs 16.7569 In Another District CUStOMS ........e:eeeeeeeeeeeeees 21,319,170.36  29,125,340.04  90,246,499.78 —:137,345,289.08 
OPN COMMEND 5 5 45.66 660.5040 000 400 R« 11.1710 | Miscellaneous receipts— 
peel ee Oo ee cccccececcceccens a | ———— Proceeds of Government-owned : 
MOR COD bn css cewessvossegecvetes | f ; securities— 
Spain (peseta)...,..cccccssseove scone GD ‘Continued from Page 4.] Railroad securities ....,..... 185,237.63 186,150.89 191,089.54 897,668.38 | 
Sweden (KrOns).....cccccscsosvecess 17.1500 |deré was restrained from selling the pledged All others ,,.....+++++ teeeeee 280,720.77 2,224,538.95 1,462,777.73 4,454,459.55 
Switzerland (franc).......ssseeeseees 19.2805 | securities. These banks were not parties to, Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... 1,193,114.85 1,176,023.37 6,223 460.46 
WUBOSINVIN  (QIDEDD, 665 cece cediceeesee 1.3550 | the original suit. They did not intervene. Other miscellaneous .......... 2,.685,602.62 3,335,719.52 14,629,317.29 17,244 ,266.88 
Hong Kong CODMEER «os cc sands vagerens 22.5312 | They 1 resided outside of the Northern | — — _ — — ~ 
China (Shanghai tael).........seeees 29.5156 | District of Illinois. Jurisdiction, if it exists Total ..ccececcececevenseeees- $106,386,151.87  $92,258,161.24 $537,343,928.03 $680,433,893,71 
China (Mexican dollar)............-+ 20.6562 (at all, therefore must depend upon the claim — - - ——— 
neon (Yuan dollar) * po that the pledged stock was, notwithstanding | Expenditures: 
CURING). 5 5:0 s4.0:05-008 24.7975 | the pledge, the property of the insolvent cor-| General .....cecseeces oeee+$173,389,473.14 $199,041,988.0: 76 7 
TOHEN (YEN)... 0c cceseys 21.9225 poration and that the equity of the pledgor| public debt— ' oe Scan SR NOL TEE ee 
Singapore (dollar) sidede 38.1312 | was property within the jurisdiction of the | Interest ...... secvccceseccesess 130,239,201.76  127,143,534.33 203,325,591.40 173,563,043.70 | text: 
Canada POE) kaas cs ceidetiwneeeeead 99.0312 | District Court. Refunds of receipts— ‘ f Se ae | 
ares (POSO)...cevccvsvecccresececeses 99.9112 Appellees first argue that appellants’ ap- | Customs .........+. 660,832.96 1,195,862.13 3,466 222,02 5,478,969.09 
Mexico (POESO)... es eee eeeeeeeeneeeees 31.2333 | pearance was general rather than_ special Internal revenue . 4,850,401.65 4,541,211,11 21,724,134.79 27,519,224.05 | 
Argentina (peso, gold).......... -+ 58.5835 /and that the court acquired jurisdiction be-| Postal deficiency 10,000,000.00 » 20,000,000.00 40,078,597.56 
Brazil (milreis)........... 7.6300 | cause of such general appearance. Appellants’| Panama Canal .................. 734,467.24 589,187.81 3,887,889.04 
Chile (peso).... 6.0250 | motion recited that it was “specially and! Subscription to stock of Federal 
Pruguay (peso). 7.3333 | solely for the purpose of presenting this mo- SE RMS strc dvi ameek ceeds ys tagupeaess anise *100,880.00 
ae - 95.2400 | tion and not generally.” This motion to va-| Agrioultural marketing fund (net) | 6,036,531.27 | 15,212,375.35 —*10,832,364.26 
BY GUVET. 2... cece cere cere eeeeeeees 26.7500 cate the injunction was made after the in-| Distribution of wheat and cotton 
= —— orders were entered upon ex parte TOU TERMOR ci WCog Os ee eSMEAS COREE, 200.0 00080 RES piseeewereas SERIES eoksaeneiseen 
‘. application. The authorities fail to sustain Adjusted-service certificate fund ........... e Oreceecceres 100,000,000.00 
| tion afforded employment to about 6,400 | appellees’ contention. Gul-omene PUCISUTNOTIC- SUNG seins -c20sesenceee~, be CS Dea bies 20,850,000.00 
men, and contracts recently awarded rep- + ® Foreign Service retirement fund .......,+065 cee eeeeeees 416,000.00 
resent an expenditure of $480,515. The motion having been special, any argu- | District of Columbia (see note 1) .....-cseees  eeveeeeeeees 7,775,000.00 9,500,000.00 | 


$1,336,395,745.39 | insolvencies declined markedly, both as to 


number cnd to the amount of liabilities 
involved. 
Department Store Gains 

Department store trade, favored by 
weather conditions, showed more than the 
usual seasonal expansion, and the 11.2 per 
cent decrease in September dollar sales, 
as compared to a year ago, was the small- 
est decrease from the corresponding 
month of the preceding year reported since 
June, 1931, Wholesale trade also made a 
good seasonal showing but the dollar vol- 
ume for all reporting lines was below 
that of a year ago. Inventories at both 
wholesale and retail, which have declined 
for several years, are low. 

Higher ore prices stimulated eco 


10,486,741.08 | Of zinc ore and lead ore, bituminous 


production expanded at a greater rate 
than usual, and cement mills reported 
nonseasonal pick-up in output. Crude 
production declined but flour production 
increased somewhat. Very little building 
activity was reported. 

Grain Receipts Light 


Marketings of grain were compartively 
light and livestock, hogs excepted, were 
marketed in somewhat smaller numbers 
than usual although receipts were seae 
sonally heavier than in August. Harveste 
ing of corn, cotton, sugar beets, broome 
corn, dry beans, grain sorghums, of hay, 
and late potatoes is making good prog~ 
ress, and the seeding of Winter wheat 
and rye is nearly completed in the eastern 
|half of the District. Seeding and plant 
| growth in the western part of the wheat 
belt have been retarded by inadequate 
moisture supplies. 

Agricultural commodity prices, with few 
exceptions, declined in September and the 
forepart of October. All grain prices broke 
sharply between Sept. 1 and Oct. 15, on 
which date they were at new low levels 
for this year’s crops. Livestock values 
moved downward with present pork prices 
but 35 cents per hundredweight above the 
35 years’ low of last May, and cattle and 
/Shheep prices the lowest for this season 
|in 33 years. 





‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commise 
| Sloner, has announced: State Bank of Winnee 


bago, Winnebago and Farwell State Bank, Fare 
well, closed. 





$$$. 
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| men, bankers, teachers, doctors, police, tradese 
;men, and others, in addition to our publie 
j interviews with “Manchukuo” officials. J 
anese consuls and military officers. We 

; received over 1,500 written communicati 
some delivered by hand, the majority com 
by post to different addresses. The informae 
tions received was checked as far as possible 
|from neutral sources, 


Deputations and prepared statements. 

Many delegations representing public bod: 
and associations were receiv and usu 
presented to us written statements. Most of the 
delegations were introduced by the Japan 
or “Manchukuo" authorities and we 
strong grounds for believing that the state. 
|ments left with us had previously obtaine@ 
Japanese approval. 

n fact, in some cases presons who had prée 
| sented them informed us afterward that they 
had been written or substantially revised 
the Japanese, and were not to taken 
|documents was remarkable for the stud 
the expression of their real feelings. These 
neglect to comment tavorably or othe 
|} upon Japanese participation in the establishe 
| ment or maintenance of the “Manchukuo” ade 
ministration. 

In the main these statements were cone 
; cerned with the relation of grievances against 
| the former Chinese administration, and cone 
| tained expressions of hope and confidence ip 
the future of the new “State.” 

Letters. 

The letters received came from farmers, 
small tradesmen, twon workers and stduen' 
jand related the feelings and experiences 
| the writers. After the return of the Commis- 
sion to Peiping in June this mass of corres 
; spondence was translated, analyzed and are 
}ranged by an expert staff specially selected 
for the purpose. All these 1.500 letters, exe 
cept two were bitterly hostile to the new 
“Manchukuo Government” and to the Jap» 
anese They appeared to be sincere and 
spontaneous expressions of opinion. 

+~ + + P 





Officials of the “Manchukuo.” 

The higher Chinese officials of the “Mane 
chukuo Government” are in office for various 
reasons. Many of them were previously in 
the former regime and have been retained 
either by inducements or by intimidation 
one kind or another. Some of them convey 
messages to the Commission to the effect that 
they had been forced to remain in office un- 
der duress, that all power was in Japanese 
| hands, that they were loyal to China, and 
that what they had said at their interviews 
with the Commission in the presence of the 
Japanese was not necessarily to be believ 
Some officials have remained in office to pre» 
vent their property from being confiscated, ag 


has happened in the case of some of those 
who have fied into China. Others, men of 
good repute, joined in the hope that they 


would have the power to improve the admin« 
| istration, and under promise of the Jepanese 
that they would have a free hand. 

Some Manchus joined in the hope of gete 
ting benefits for persons of Manchu race. 
Some of these have been disappointed, and 
|complained that no real authority was con- 
ceded to them. Lastly. a few men are im 
office because they had personal grievances 
ane the former regime or for reasons of 
profit. Z 


| Minor and local officials. 5 
The minor and jocal officials have in the 
main retained their offices under the new 
regime, partly because of the necessity af 
earning a living and supporting their familjes, 
and partly because they feel that if =a 
| worse men might be put in their place. Le] 
of the local magistrates have also remained 
{in office, partly from a sense of duty to the 
|; people under their charge, and partly under 
pressure. e 
While it was often difficult to fill the higher 


matter to get Chinese for service in 


ocal offices, though 


e | 
| gers in the unsettled conditions of the coun-/|of the service rendered in such eee 


try, and we are grateful for the efficient pro- | 


| tection with which we were provided through- 

out our tour. But the effect of the police 
measures adopted was to keep away witnesses; 
and many Chinese were frankly afraid of even 
meeting members of our staff. 

We were informed at one place that be- 
fore our arrival it had been announced that 
no one would be. allowed to see the Com- 
mission without official permission. Interviews 
were therefore usually arranged with con- 
siderable difficulty and in secrecy, and many 
informed us that itt was too dangerous for 
them to meet us even in this way. 

In spite of these difficulties we were able 


to arrange private interviews with business 


| 


is at least questionable. 
rhe’ “Manchuk i part! 

e “Manchukuo” police are y comes 
posed of members of the former Chiness 
police, partly of new recruits. In the 
towns there are actually Japanese officers 
the police, and in many other places 
are Japanese advisers. Some individual meme 
bers of the police who spoke to us ex 
their dislike of the new regime, but said 
must continue to serve to make a living. 


Publication of the report in full text 
will be continued in the ‘issue of * 
Nov. 1, 
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Use of Narcotic to Open Oyster 
for Extraction of Meat + + + 


Causing Muscles Holding Shells Together to 
Relax by Anesthesia Proposed as Means to 
Improve Condition for Market 


By V. KOEHRING, PH. D. — 


Associate Aquatic Biologist, Bureau of Fisheries 
AND 


H. F. PRYTHERCH, PH. D. 


Director, Beaufort, N. C., Station, Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


N THE marketing of oysters the raw 

shucking trade is of greatest importance 

both as regards the quantity of oysters 
handled and number of persons employed. 
The operations known as shucking, whereby 
the oyster is opened and the meat removed, 
is an expensive process, involving consider- 
able labor and skill and is a significant factor 
in determining the physical, chemical, and 
sanitary condition of the final product. — 

The practice of opening oysters and ship- 
ping their meats in water-tight containers 
began in New Haven, Conn., over a century 
ago. In the early days the opening was done 
by the townspeople in their homes and the 
meats packed by dealers in little wooden 
kegs or square tin cans for shipment to dis- 
tant points under the protection of ice. 


+ + y 

Special houses for shucking and packing 
oysters were soon constructed at the wharves 
or on barges. This phase of the industry 
grew rapidly as greater facilities for distri- 
bution became available through railroad de- 
velopment. 

At the present time approximately 60 per 
cent of oysters produced for the fresh trade 
are shucked before marketing. The total 
quantity of oysters marketed raw amounts 
annually to nearly 5,500,000 gallons for which 
it is estimated over $1,500,000 are expended 
each year for shucking alone. 

The price paid for shucking @ gallon of: 
oyster meats varies somewhat according to 
locality. In the Middle and North Atlantic 
States the expense of shucking has varied 
in’ the last 10 years from’25 to 40 cents 
per ggllon while during the past season 30 
cents per gallon has been paid. In the South 
Atlantic region the shuckers receive from 
25 to 40 cents per gallon according to the 
size of oysters handled. 

In producing and marketing a crop of 
oysters the expense of shucking usually ex- 
ceeds the cost of all other operations such 
as shelling, transplanting, dredging, etc. 
Through experience and study the oyster 
growers have developed efficient methods and 
equipment whereby the costs of cultural op- 
erations have been greatly reduced. There 
is need of similar improvements in respect 
to shucking in order that the producer and 
packer may prepare this sea food for mar- 
ket with less labor and ‘expense. 


The first shucking operations in this coun- 
try of which we have record were those of 
the American Indians who employed fire and 
tools cayved from stone for this purpose. In 
Colonial timés metal knives of various types 
were used, and it is perhaps significant in 
conneqijon with the present studies to note 
that present-day shucking methods are essen- 
tially the same as they were over 200 years 
ago. 


+ + 

Oyster shuckers now employ several slightly 
different styles of knives for opening the 
Shell and severing the muscle at its point 
of attachment to each valve. Some first 
break off the “bill” or tip of the shell with 
a small hammer, insert the knife into the 
opening thus made and cut the large muscle 
helding the valves together. Others merely 
force the knife by steady pressure between 
the shells at the tip or the side. 

These operations require cansiderable 
Strength and skill and unless done carefully 
may result in serious injury to the oyster 
meat, reduce its market value, and cause 
considerable loss of solids and important 
nutritional elements. Operators of shuck- 
ing plants estimate that from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the meats are injured or cut up as 
a result of careless or difficult shucking and 
that a considerable quantity of oysters, hard 
to open because of their size or shape, are 
thrown away with the shells. 

The keeping qualities and sanitary condi- 
tion »f the meats are likewise an important 
aspect. of the shucking problem and have re- 
ceived particular attention in connection 
with the present studies. 


It is evident that commercial shucking 


Sound Foundation 
of Nebraska 
Finances 


By 
William H. Smith 
Tax Commissioner, State 
of Nebraska 

N SO FAR as bankrupi counties, cities, 

towns, school districts, etc., are concerned, 

there are none in Nebraska. Some of the 
subdivisions of the State are a little slow in 
making the interest payments on bonded in- 
debtedness, due to the adverse economic 
conditions, but none have defaulted. 

Nebraska as a State ha: «ao bonded indebt- 
edness, no registered State warrants and no 
outstanding indebtedness of any kind other 
than current claims, which are paid as they 
are presented. 

We are just completing a $10,000,000 capitol 
building, and this is all paid for from a tax 
levy made annually for that purpose. The 
last levy was made in 1932, and this will clean 
up the last of the obligations in connection 
with the construction of the building. 

The first levy was made for the capitol in 
1919. Work on the construction of the build- 
ing was started the followirg year, when the 
first funds were available, and it has been in 
progress ever since, being paid for as the 
funds came in. 

We have 7,222 miles of improved highway, 
consisting of 5,117 miles of graveled surface, 
535 miles of pavement, 82 miles of oiled sur- 
face, and 1,488 miles of earth, all paid for 
without the issuance of a bond or the regis- 
tration of a warrant. 

Nebraska has made no application to the 
Federal agency for a relief loan. 

This is our condition at present. Unless 
we can get more than 35 cents per bushel 
for wheat and 10 cents for corn, I can not 
predict how much longer it will continue, 


normal 


operations are of. such magnitude and im- 
portance as to warrant scientific investiga- 
tion. This work was started under the di- 
rection of the junior author for the purpose 
of developing greater efficiency and economy 
in the final preparation of oysters for mar- 
ket and shipment. 

Experiments were begun in July, 1931, at 
the U. S. Fisheries Biological Station at Beau- 
fort, N. C., where abundant material and 
excellent facilities for this work are avail- 
able. 

+ + 

The difficulties encountered in shucking an 
oyster lie chiefly within the animal . itself 
and may be attributed to the close fitting 
of the valves, the tendency to close quickly 
upon stimulation and remain tightly closed 
when out of water or disturbed, and the 
powerful adductor muscle and its ability to 
remain contracted for a considerable period 
of time. <The muscle is obviously the most 
important controlling mechanism in the 
closure of the oyster. 

Oysters under certain unusual natural con- 
ditions may lose their ability to close the 
shell and yet contain meats that are alive 
and in a healthy condition for marketing. 

Oysters taken from Mobjack Bay, Va., in 
1931 and previous to their mortality there 
during the Winter of 1929-30, were found 
to have lost their ability to maintain con- 
traction of the muscle and complete closure 
of the shell. Obviously when left on the 
beds in such condition they soon suffered 
serious injury through their inability to pro- 
tect the body from invasions of sand, mud, 
foreign organisms, etc. 

The investigation showed that the chem- 
ical condition of the water close to the bot- 
tom was apparently responsible for loss of 
muscle functioning and that low 
oxygen content, presence of hydrogen-sul- 
phide, and increased hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration were the chief contributing factors. 
This suggested the possibility that certain 
chemical substances might be used under 
controlled conditions for producing relaxa- 
tion of the oyster muscle with opening of 
the shell and thus greatly facilitate the re- 
moval of the meats. 


+ + 

An oyster opens when the muscle relaxes. 
It is held open by the hinge cushion which, 
like a spring wedge, exerts considerable pres- 
sure on the valves, forcing them apart. This 
strong pressure of the hinge cushion is ac- 
complished hy the purely mechanical ex- 
pansion of its elastic substance which, when 
the muscle contracts, must be compressed. 

There need be no energy involved in the 
gaping position of the valves; there may be 
complete tissue relaxation. The closed posi- 
tion of the oyster, on the other hand, means 
powerful muscular contraction and rigidity 
to hold the valves tightly together. 

The oyster muscle contracts in response to 
stimuli. In view of the sensitivity of the 
oyster to a variety of stimuli, and its tendency 
to contraction and long closed periods, it has 
been considered impossible to control move- 
mehts of the oyster. Knowing the sensi- 
tivity and the strength of the oyster, it 
seems natural that it should be difficult to 
open. 

A normal oyster will not remain open and 
allow the muscle to be cut loose from the 
Shell and the meat removed. Human 
muscles, all animal muscles, contract and be- 
come more or less rigid with stimuli, espe- 
cially with injury, in the same manner as 
the oyster muscle contracts. 

Anaesthetizing substances abolish contrac- 
tion and rigidity and lead to complete mus- 
cular relaxation. Just as any anaesthetized 
animal is rendered relaxed and insensitive 
to surgical procedure, so an oyster may, by 
similar means, be caused to submit, with 
complete muscular relaxation, to removal of 
its meat from the shell, and afterwards be 
alive, in normal condition, with heart beat- 
ing and gill cilia active. 

A brief outline of the superficial facts of 
narcosis as they are understood and prac- 
ticed today will make this subject clear. Ac- 
cording to Flagg (1922), complete anaesthesia, 
as accomplished by any suitable reagent, is 
divided into the following periods: 

1.—The stage of induction: (a) The period 
of excitement or initial stimulation; (b) the 
period of rigidity; (c) the period of relaxa- 
tion, 

2.—The stage of maintenance, which ex- 
tends from the completion of relaxation to 
the beginning of recovery. 

3.—The stage of recovery which is the in- 
verse of the stage of induction. 

Medical science is in constant search for 
anaesthetic substances which will quickly 
pass over the initial undesirable periods of 
excitement and rigidity and arrive smoothly 
at the state of true relaxation which pre- 
vails in complete anaesthesia. It is impor- 
tant also that the recovery stage does not 
repeat in inverse order the rigidity and ex- 
citement of induction, 

* 

The same type of research was carried on 
with the oyster. The aim was to find re- 
agents and a technique that would quickly 
produce complete relaxation in the oyster 
muscle, with the absolute assurance of no 
injury to the meat as evidenced by a re- 
covery period leading back to normal activity. 
It is clear that such a result may prove of 
value in facilitating the removal of the oyster 
meat from the shell. 

The fundamental processes invqlved in the 
narcotization of the oyster present a compli- 
cated theoretical problem. Practically, 
though, the problem becomes very simple. It 
will be, for the oystermen, a simple technical 
procedure which requires no knowledge of 
the scientific aspects of the involved proc- 
esses. 

The requirements which satisfactory re- 
agents tor opening oysters must have are 
very definite; they are listed’ as follows: 

1—The reagents must produce complete 
muscular relaxation so that the valves of 
the oyster gape and remain.open for a 
considerable period. 

2.—They must cause no tissue injury so 
that the shucked meat is alive and normal. 

3.—They must be reagents which produce 
the least tendency to rigidity in the induc- 
tion period so that the oyster is prevented 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
OF STRUCTURAL METALS 


Broad Range of Research Conducted by Bureau of Stand- 
ards as Aid to Construction Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


MAJOR work of the engineering 

mechanics laboratory of the Bureau 

of Standards is the study of me- 
chanical properties of structural metals 
and structural units, such as columns, 
beams, and girders. 


On request, the Bureau cooperated with 
the foundry industry in, formulating a 
standard color code for marking foundry 
patterns to indicate to the molder by 
distinctive ‘colors the functional actions 
to be taken ‘on the parts of the casting. 
A commercial standard has been promul- 
gated by the Bureau on acceptance by 
450 firms and associations who indicate 
in writing that the standard system will 
become their standard practice. 


In cooperation with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association the Bureau de- 
veloped methods for testing foundry 
sands, which put the technical specifi- 
cation and purchase of sand on a ra- 
tional basis. The Bureau has also de- 
veloped a. practical shop method for 
measuring the “run” and shrinkage of 
cast iron in the molds. 

+ + » 

Bureau researches on metals as struc- 
tural materials cover a program of re- 
search carefully formulated on the ad- 
vice of a large group of technicians of 
the metal industries. Practically every 
aspect has received experimental atten- 
tion from the Bureau in researches rang- 
ing from foundry sands to structural 
members of giant bridges. 

The Hudson River Bridge with a span 
of 3,500 feet, double that of any previous 
bridge, called for dependable official tests 
which the Bureau made for the Port of 
New York Authority. Scale models of 
tower sections were tested as columns in 
the compression testing machine of the 
Bureau of Standards which has a ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 pounds. 

The specimens were 24 feet long with 
approximately one-fourth the cross sec- 
tional area of the actual tower. Similar 
tests of a section of the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge showed a strengfh equal 
to that contemplated in the design plus 
the factor of safety allowed. 


Since the structure and properties of 
a hardened steel depend on the critical 
rate of quenching and upon the cooling 
quality of the quenching liquid, the Bu- 
reau made an experimental study of 
“coolants” and the cooling curves which 
they might be expected to give. 

+ + 


A new field for metallurgical research 
was entered by the Bureau in a coopera- 
tive investigation, jointly with the tech- 
nical societies, covering the properties of 
metals intended for service at high tem- 
peratures, such as oil-cracking stills, 
steam, superheaters, and the like. 


In its expansion laboratory the Bu- 
reau determines the expansion of metals 
and aids in the practical applications of 
the results. For example, the expansion 
of metals becomes an important matter 
where precision castings are to be made, 
as in gold inlays in dental restorations 
and other cases where dimensional ac- 
curacy is important. 


The strength of welded joints is an- 
other important industrial subject. The 
recent movement toward quiet effective 
welding in place of riveting with its 
machine-gun chatter made it essential 
that the resulting strength of welded 
joints be investigated. Since it is usually 
not practicable to test the finished joint, 
the best recourse is to qualify the weld- 
ers themselves. Experts of the Bureau 
believe that this can be done by testing 
specimens of the welding work of each 
applicant. They recommend that such 
qualification be placed i the hands of 
educational institutions, especially in the 
technical departments. 

+ + 


Among important contributions to con- 
struction technology are strain gages, 
several new types of which have been de- 
vised and constructed at the Bureau. By 
means of strain gages the deformations 
of structures under stress are measured 
during construction. They permit a com- 
parison between computed and actual 
strains in structures and thus check up 
the accuracy of technical design and the 
data upon which such design is based. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 1, Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of metal construc- 
tion materials investigated by the Bureau of Standards. 


— 
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Community Responsibility for Relief 


Caring for Unemployed as Local Problem 
By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


OLLOWING a post-war period of unex- 
ampled business activity and reckless 
speculation in which we abandoned all 
of the principles of business science and 
economics we have descended into a morass 
of industrial stagnation as tragic in its conse- 
quences as it is general in its effect. 
This rapid change has dislocated our whole 
industrial system, destroyed confidence, 


from closing for long periods which would 
delay the process. 

4.—Bhey must be reagents which have no 
taste, odor, or suggestion of a foreign “chem- 
ical” nature. They must be reagents, there- 
fore, which are present naturally in animal 
tissues or which are in common and favor- 
able use. It happens fortunately that in this 
case .the most efficient reagents are sub- 
stances which are known to be not only 
natural and harmless, but, in slightly greater 
quantities, of actual therapeutic value to 
human beings. This last consideration is 
really of no importance except as a matter 
of popular opinion for no 'thace of the re- 
agents would be left in the marketed oysters. 

5.—The reagents. must be inexpensive so 
that, aside from producing greater ease in 
removing the meats and less injury to them, 
the process will also be less costly than the 
present shucking. methods. 


6.—Quite incidental to practical narcosis, 
it is found that some reagents which con- 
form to all of the above requirements also 
possess marked antiseptic value. These re- 
agents inhibit bacterial growth at the con- 
centrations in which they are used for nar- 
cosis of the oyster. 


The problem is the expansion of the oyster 
muscle for such period of time as might be 
practicable for the removal of the live meats 
with the same ease of operation that is pos- 
sible with steamed oysters. By the propor- 
tional use of various acids, most of them se- 
creted by and common to living animal tis- 
sues, the muscle can be caused to relax with 
a completeness that causes the valves of the 
oyster to gape Wide. 

Although such a state may be maintained 
as long as is desirable for the removal of 
the meats, the condition may be reversed by 
replacing the acid medium with fresh sea 
water in which the oyster returns to normal 
activity. It is quite certain that, although 
the oysters gape and exhibit complete inac- 
tivity, the meats are alive and uninjured. 

In such a state oyster meats can be easily 
and quickly removed from the shells with 
no tearing of the mantle or muscle. . The 
flavor of the meats is in no way impaired. 
Furthermore, the concentrations of reagents 
used are known to inhibit bacterial growth. 

The oysters are exposed to an antiseptic 
medium not only during the passive stage 
of narcosis but during the more or less ex- 
treme activity of the induction stage of the 
process so that the tissues are thoroughly 
bathed in the antiséptic medium. 

These facts indicate that the stimulation 
of oysters resulting in their narcotization may 
be of importance to the oyster industry. 


paralyzed distribution and reduced the pur- 
chasing and consuming power of the Nation. 
It has presented unemployment and relief 
problems which have heretofore been foreign 
to our experience and with which we have 
not been prepared to deal. 

Whether it be in criticism of our indus- 
trial system or as a simple statement of fact, 
it must .be acknowledged that industry has 
failed to develop a system under which its 
workers can be maintained out of the wealth 
they have helped to create. Very little, rela- 
tively, has been done toward devising a plan 
that will include the economic status of the 
worker as a basic consideration of industry. 

We are just beginning to think about this 
matter in a serious way. There are difficult 
problems to solve and serious obstacles in 
the way, but we are bound to recognize that 
a@ sound and lasting industrial system must 
find a way to maintain its workers, and 
salvage the human waste, just as it. must 
maintain its capital, its plant and its equip- 
ment. 

In this emergency, industry has generally 
failed. The burden of relief has been thrown 
back upon the community in its private 
charity and in the main upon the local pub- 
lic treasury. 

This problem of unemployment and relief 
has grown so large that private charity has 
long since failed’'to cope with it. Municipal 
and other local governments have consumed 
their remaining credit in an effort to provide 
work ‘and food, clothing and shelter. 

During the past year the States have cgme 
to the rescue through construction programs 
and direct aid from State funds. The Fed- 
eral. Government has recently entered the 
field. 

We have even given up the idea of main- 
taining morale ‘through made work because 
of its greater cost. We see our problem as 
a struggle to feed and clothe and shelter our 
less fortunate neighbors until their jobs are 
available once more. 

Parenthetically, I should like to say that 
it seems to me a fundamental mistake is be- 
ing made in attacking this whole relief prob- 
lem, in that the planning is coming from the 
top, while the problem is local. The needs 
must be met by the work and sympathy and 
planning. of local. leaders and officials, and 
most of the. funds must come from local 
private contributions and local tax moneys. 
I should like to see those on the firing line 
and at grips with the daily conditions have 
greater representation in national relief 
councils. 

While there are many indications of busi- 
ness. revival the coming Winter promises to 
be .no ‘better, and it may be worse; with re- 
spect to the volume of relief required, than 
last. This is a new condition in this coun- 
try. It presents new and serious problems 
which must be met. 

It smashes our old theories: That commu- 
nity relief belongs in the main to private 
charity, that the dole must be no part of our 
American system, and, that Federal funds 
must not be used for direct relief. 

No one can foresee the ultimate results 


ever.” 
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Basing Municipal Mapping 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish 
illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatso- 
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on Geodetic Surveys + + + + 


Precise Longitude and Latitude Bearings 
Utilized Widely in Laying Down Lines of City 
Streets and Building Plots 


By DR. WILLIAM BOWIE 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


HE triangulation executed by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
early years of its existence, for the pur- 

pose of strengthening the charting of our 
coasts, has spread in a great network over 
the United States. Arcs now gridiron the 
country, with no State without at least a 
few first-order triangulation stations, furnish- 
ing exact latitudes, longitudes, distances, and 
true bearings. 

The leveling started by the Survey about 
60 years ago was designed to furnish eleva- 
tions where base lines were measured for 
the triangulation. It is necessary to have 
the base line referred to sea level; but the 
leveling was found to be of such great value 
in topographic mapping and other engineer- 
ing work that it has been extended to many 
parts of our country. 

ae 

Already there are about 35,000 miles of 
ares of first-order triangulation, with thou- 
sands of stations monumented by concrete 
blocks containing inscribed bronze tablets. 
There are more than 70,000 miles of high- 
grade leveling in this country. 

Nearly all the large cities have triangu- 
lation and leveling within or close to their 
areas, which are utilized by city engineers 
as the basis for local maps and surveys. 

The advantage to a city of starting its 
surveying and mapping work from the tri- 
angulation and leveling of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey lies in the fact that the 
results will fit exactly the Federal, State, 
and county work of adjacent areas. Trouble- 
some gaps, overlaps, and offsets found with 
maps not based upon geodetic surveys are 
absent. 

No one needs to set forth the advantages 
to a community of having_an exact knowl- 
edge of its terrain shown on a map. The 
modern topographic map shows these data 
and enables the engineer to lay out his proj- 
ects with accuracy and efficiency. A lack of 
such maps may lead to grievous mistakes in 
planning or executing an engineering proj- 
ect, and inevitably increase cost. 

There are many uses to which the con- 
trol or geodetic surveys can be put. One of 
the most important is in the location of 
boundary lines of public and private prop- 
erty. A State is fortunate if it has arcs of 
triangulation running along its boundary. 

Boundary monuments can be tied in and 
standard longitudes and latitudes computed 
for them. For a given place on the face of 
the earth there is only one longitude and 
one latitude; therefore, when they are known 
for a boundary monument, that monument’s 
exact position can be recovered if the monu- 
ment be destroyed—wilfully or otherwise. 

The amount of land on the earth is fixed. 
With the number of inhabitants increasing, 
land becomes increasingly valuable. Greater 
accuracy is, therefore, required in the loca- 
tion of boundary lines. 

+ + 

The owner of a farm or city lot wants to 
know his limits. He does not wish to incur 
the expense of litigation over his boundaries. 

The expenditures in court disputes over 
boundary locations between private properties 
or between counties and States have been 
enormous. All of this is avoided if the 
boundary is decided upon by the adjoining 
property owners and fixed in position by 
triangulation. 

The cities are realizing this more and more 
and a' number of them have already started 
a move to have city lots based upon a tri- 
angulation system of their areas. It may 
be a slow process but the better location of 
boundaries will have to be initiated some 
time and the longer the start is delayed the 
more costly the work. 

Triangulation is not a difficult engineer- 
ing operation, but it does require experience. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey has had 
more than 100 years of experience in this 
work and has had the benefit of the experi- 
ences of geodetic organizations of other 
countries. 

Prior to the World War, the United States 
was one of the adhering countries to the old 
International Geodetic Association. After 
that war a new association was formed and 
an Official of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has been its president for 13 years. 

The Coast and Geodetie Survey has now 
the most up-to-date instruments for meas- 
uring angles in triangulation. It uses auto- 
mobile headlights with special concentrated 
filaments for the lights on which observations 
are made at night. 

It has developed the portable Bilby steel 
tower, which can be erected within a few 
hours to a height of 140 feet or more, in 
order to raise instruments at the triangula- 
tion stations to make the lines between con- 
tiguous stations clear. The use of the auto- 
mobile truck in transporting the members of 
the parties and the equipment has also 
greatly expedited the work. 


+ + 

In leveling, a very important engineering 
work which furnishes the elevation above sea 
level for points in the interior of the coun- 
try, the Coast and Geodetic Survey stands 
at the forefront of the nations of the world. 
Instruments and methods have been devised 
which enable Survey engineers to secure great 
accuracy and to make rapid progress, 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, 
engineers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
completed 3,400 miles of arcs pf first-order 
triangulation, 6,000 miles of first-order level- 
ing, and 1,400 miles of second-order leveling. 
These were great additions to the geodetic 
surveys of the country. At the present rate 
of progress it will not be many years before 
there will be few places in the United States 
more than 25 miles from a triangulation sta- 
tion or a leveling bench mark. 

The Goast and Geodetic Survey does not 
make detailed geodetic surveys of city areas. 
This is work that can and should be done 
by private engineers, but as the work pro- 
gresses along the great arcs of the Federal 
net, the Coast and Geodetic Survey is fur- 
nishing cities triangulation stations and level- 
ing bench marks close to their areas. 

The placing of the stations and the bench 


of this adventure of government into whole- 
sale relief. It establishes a new precedent 
which will be easy to invoke in support of 
a fixed later policy, which will find its strong 
advocates. 


marks in the cities is a mere incident to 
the general work of the Survey, but for any 
large city, as for example Pittsburgh or New 
York, the geodetic surveys require hundreds 
of stations, the establishment of which is ac- 
complished by local engineers or by engi- 
neering firms which contract to do such engi- 
neering work. 

The Director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is glad to have city engineers or 
others, who are interested in the Bureau's 
geodetic work, visit its field parties that they 
may examine the instruments and other 
equipment and become familiar with the 
methods employed. 

Any engineer wishing to engage on geo- 
detic work in a city or other areas will prob- 
ably find it much to his advantage to have 
the benefit of the accumulated experience 
of the engineers of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


Marketing Milk 
by Quality 
Grading 


By 
C. S. Leete 
Senior Sanitarian, Bureau 
of Milk Sanitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, State of 
New York 
HERE are various kinds and grades of 
milk which can be bought, just as there 
are various grades of potatoes, lettuce, 
bread and coffee. 

When we go to the store to buy our gro- 
ceries and vegetables we do not say, “Give me 
a head of lettuce,” and let it go at that 
No. We look around for the best head of 
lettuce in the crate. 

We don't take a spoiled, burnt, soft head, 
even though we might get it for a cent or 
two cheaper. We want the best for our 
money. Poor lettuce is dear at any price. 

The same applies to milk. Poor milk, even 
as a gift, is costly. 

But it is not always the appearance of an 
article which tells us its true worth. Most 
of us have bought something—at bargain 
prices—which looked good; yet when put to 
use it turned out to be expensive. The same 
situation holds for milk. 

We simply can’t judge its worth by how 
it looks. We can’t tell by the appearance of 
a bottle of milk whether or not the milk 
has good flavor, good keeping qualities and 
is safe. But those are the things we should 
know. 

How are we going to find out about these 
things ‘when we cant see them? There is 
one way. We can call upon our local health 
departments for information and advice about 
our milk supplies. 

From the time the milk leaves the cow 
until it reaches our door step it is subject to 
varying conditions, which if not properly con- 
trolled might result in milk of poor quality 
reaching us. Our health departments super- 
vise the various steps through which our milk 
passes, and, therefore, these departments are 
the sources from which we can expect to get 
reliable information and advice. Without 
this help from the health department we can 
not buy our milk either economically or in- 
telligently. 

Naturally we want all we can get for our 
money, but when we buy we want something 
besides quantity. We want quality. Safeness 
is the biggest and most important factor as 
far as the quality of milk is concerned. 

Milk that is produced and handled with- 
out any competent supervision is far more 
likely to be costly, even if purchased at a 
“cut rate” or “bargain” price, than milk pro- 
duced under the official supervision of a 
health department. 

Any food, and particularly milk, due to its 
widespread use as a food for invalids and 
children, should be of a good and safe qual- 
ity. It is not worth while to take chances 
when it comes to our health. Sickness is 
expensive. All steps taken to keep ourselves 
healthy are worth any cost. 

Why not buy our milk—as we do other 
foods—upon a quality basis? We will then 
get our money’s worth. See that the milk 
you drink is produced under competent super- 
vision. See that it is of good flavor—has 
good keeping quality and is safe. 

Pasteurization, properly supervised, adds an 
additional safety factor to any milk. Prop- 
erly pasteurized milk is safe. 

Most of us are just as careless about se- 
lecting the kind of milk and cream we drink 
in restaurants and at soda fountains as we 
are in buying milk at a store. Heretofore, we 
have had little help from health depart- 
ments except in some municipalities where 
pasteurization has been required. 

We now have help in the form of a state- 
wide requirement in New York that all public 
places where uncooked milk and cream are 
served display a sign advising their patrons 
whether raw or pasteurized milk and cream 
are being served, or print such information 
on the menus. We should look for this in- 
formation and patronize those places furnish- 
ing safe milk and cream of good quality. It 
is more important that we should ask about 
the milk to be served us than to ask whether 
or not the steak is tender. 

Let us shop for milk as we do for other 
foods—with our eyes open—whether we have 
it delivered at our door, buy it at a store or * 
consume it at a resturant or soda fountain. 
Only in that way « .n we be sure that we 
are purchasing a product which is good, and 
is safe; and that we are getting our money’s 
worth. Since we can’t determine the quality 
of a bottle or glass of milk by looking at it, 
let the local health department help us when 
we shop for milk. 


In the issue of Oct. 21 appeared, under 
the title, “Purchasing Milk on Basis of 
Quality,” an article ascribed to C. S. 
Leete, Senior Sanitarian, Bureau of Milk 
Sanitation, Department of Health, State 
of New York, which should have borne 
the title, “Course to Prepare for Direc- 
tion of Family Life,” and have been ac- 
credited to William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, 





